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HERE is no city for 
"| summer life that so 
wholly evades compar- 
ison as does Newport, 
and none to which the 
adjective “fair” so 
fitly applies. Unique 
among the world’s wa- 
tering-places, its fond- 
est lovers are 
travellers 
standards have 
gained under Mediter- 
ranean skies, in Eng- 
lish and French wa- 
tcering-places, or among the romantic inlets 
of Norwegian coasts. For a century its in- 
4 mparable climate has been celebrated; for 


those 
whose 
been 





three hundred years a community of industri- 
ous New England families has woven inter- 
esting threads in the history of the old town. 
There are no harsh lines of demarcation be 
tween the permanent and visiting communi- 
ties. The suavity of the atmosphere urbane- 
lv affects both. Wealth is so admirably 
spent as to disarm envy, and nowhere has 
Nature more graciously countenanced and 
even assisted the innovations of man. Here 
she is obviously supreme, and her supremacy 
is merely accentuated by the tribute of rich 
Before compre- 
hends the splendor of this tribute there is a 
consciousness of the huge trees densely shad- 
owing the sides of the fashionable avenues 


men paid in palaces. one 
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and their intersecting streets. They are a 
wonder to the traveller, be he from East or 
West, North or South. The music among 
their thick-leaved boughs sighs not gently, but 
with a diapason audible beyond the whir of 
carriage wheels, the buzz of electric vehicles, 
or even the sound of the sea. Flowers grow 
to-a remarkable size and brilliance, and land- 
scape gardening trends towards perfection. 
The velvet lawns are alive with fat robins, pert 
with that air of unchallenged proprietorship 
that seems to belong of right to this aristo- 
cratic spot. Beds of cup-flowered yueccas and 
of luxurious hydrangeas, bigger, fuller-blos- 
somed, and more exquisitely colored than may 
be seen elsewhere, lie about on every hand. 
There is no noise in Newport, no clanging 
of discordant beach bands, no glaring “ attrac- 
tions ” in the way of spider-legged piers, board 
walks dotted with bohemian booths; nothing, 
in short, that is not truly fair, decorous, and 
restful. One feels this at the station or at 
the first step upon Long Wharf. Here, await- 
ing passengers, gather native hackmen with 
dignified landaus and canopied victorias 
which a season ago flashed among the private 
equipages that make brilliant the gay drives 
on the hill. In Newport houses are palaces 
rather than cottages. Everywhere is solidity 
and placid endurance, whether viewed from 
Bellevue Avenue, rich with flower-embowered 
mansions; from the Cliff walk stretching for 
two miles along the north shore, or from 
Ocean Drive where stately or merely pict- 
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uresque villas lie farther and 
farther apart, gaining in dig- 
nity by the wide framing of 
the landscape. Wherever one 
may look upon the sea, from 
“Mary’s Seat” among the 
Cliffs to Brenton’s Point be- 
low, on Avenue, the 
surface is so placid on a July 
day that only far in the dis- 
tance may a fleck of foam 
be seen, though near at hand 
the waters are softly wimp- 
ling in the hollows of the 
seamy rocks scooped out by 
the sea in its 
moods. 

Newport is the place of all 
others to restore tired nerves. 
The air is so salt that the 
taste of the brine lies keen 
on the tongue; and although 
there are days when it is 
likely to saturate the cloth- 
ing, even though this be not 
flimsy and notwithstanding 
the sun shines warmly down, 
the wind from the sea blows 
away enfeebling heat, and in- 
stils a temperateness into the 
blood that is as different from 
the climatic influence in oth- 
er coast cities as is the life 
itself. One may walk great 
distances in Newport without 
fatigue, or loll unprompted 
by languor. 

The longest stretch of cliffs 


Ocean 





sterner 


begins at Narragansett 
Avenue and proceeds south 
towards “The Breakers,” 
where the natural wall ab- 


ruptly ceases. Here the soft 
waters that have lapped the 
rocky cliffs break suddenly, 
fretting impatiently to leap 
over the made sea-wall that begins at this 
point and continues almost uninterruptedly 
until the Cliff Walk terminates at Bailey’s 
Seach. 

Below Narragansett Avenue, to the north, 
is Easton’s Beach, where are flat stretches of 
gray sands firm enough to drive over and from 
which is to be had a charming view of the 
long, varying cliffs. Once this was wont to 
be thronged with the fashion and beauty of 











A BIT OF THE CLIFFS, 


ON THE NORTH SHORE, 


Newport, but now it is given up wholly to 
the daily excursionists that come from near- 
by towns. For miles beyond this beach the 
shore is rich in legend; for a mile between 
it and Narragansett Avenue a low wall rims 
the sea, toward which steep banks descend. 
Down these slopes are beds of white clover, 
of tansy and occasional wild mustard. Here 
and there the wall is interrupted by a jutting 
pile of rock washed red and sharp; but with 
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T. W. BORDEN’S HOME 
the intrepidity of hardy adventurers, the wild 
grasses and clover growths climb down eagerly 
to wet their lips in the cool waters below. One 
may wander among these field growths and 
see, less than a half-mile beyond, the elegant- 
ly trimmed foliage and flower-beds of “ Vin- 


“ GOOSENECK,” ON 





OCEAN AVENUE. 
land,” the residence of H. McKay Twombly, 
or the gray walls of “ The Breakers,” where 
the late Cornelius Vanderbilt spent -his last 
days. 

Only a few avenue: or public thoroughfares 
penetrate to the Cliff Walk (where, at most, 





ROUGH POINT 


ON SOUTH SHORE. 
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one may not see more than 


a half-dozen scattered 
destrians in the course of an 
afternoon), but down these 
upon a fair day occasionally 
comes a fashionable vehicle 
containing a father’ or 
grandfather with a bevy of 


pe- 





children or laughing, mis- 
chievous, half-grown girls 
under his care. New- 
port mothers never walk 
on the cliffs. Social duties 
claim them at the Ca- 
sino, the distant Golf Club, 
or at the lawn fétes that 
take place from week to = 
week. But the men who ~ THE BREAKERS, 
come now and then seem 


amply satisfied as they scan the sea, or smile 
when the children romp, or climb cautiously 
down to watch the waves. They even join in 
the hilarious laughter that is sure to come 
when the surf rolls in with a roar as sudden 
as the cracking of thunder, and the young 
ones scamper back like wild things. 

These side avenues are favorite resorts for 
amateurs who are learning to handle electric 
vehicles, and there is great sport when some 
dignified man with a carriage-load of grand- 
daughters and their friends, backs his auto- 
mobile up and and goes zigzagging 
the drives the machine 
fairly to frolic. 


down 
until 


across seems 
There is no haste in Newport, and crowds 
are unknown, except upon special occasions, 


like the flower or Venetian fétes. In the 
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BUILT BY THE LATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


morning between ten and twelve, and in the 
afternoon between four and five o’clock, Belle- 
vue Avenue, Ochre Point, Harrison and Rug- 
gles avenues, are brilliant with gay vehicles 
and perfectly gowned women. But though 
these flash by in rapid succession, there is no 
appearance of crowding nor of an impending 
“erush.” The morning vehicles range from 
single-seated phaetons and smart dog-carts to 
capacious victorias and the basket-bodied, 
canopy-topped vis-d-vis, with a steady aug- 
menting of the numbers of “ autos,” despite 
the indignant protests of the thoroughbreds 
that shy in the most outraged manner at their 
incomprehensible rivals. 

The course lies along Bellevue Avenue to 
Bailey’s Beach, passing the imposing black 
and gold gateways of “ Beechwood,” the Astor 

residence, thence, to the ac- 








delicious 
speeding past 
Henry Clews’s villa, where 
silver rocks jut from the 
shore, their tips all rusty 
with dried seaweed, beyond 
the Neck and Rough Point, 
the beautiful south shore 
estate of F. W. Vanderbilt, 
and on to Fort Adams. 
Now and then a stop of a 
few moments is made at the 
Golf Club, hidden so happi- 
ly and so distantly from 
the town that only the initi- 
ated may find it. The golf- 


companiment of 
sea-breezes, 








ASTOR RESIDENCE, “ BEECHWOOD.” 


house stands on a_ proper 
eminence, and as one drives 
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“ROUGH POINT,” THE HOME OF F. W. 


up from the west it seems to be all glittering 
windows and gay awnings. The main gate- 
way is almost imposing, but the stone hedges 
that bind the links resolved into 


plain country fences, adorned only by blush- 


are soon 





VANDERBILT. 


ing primrose-bushes that form a natural 
hedge much of the distance around. 

In the morning the half-dozen exclusive 
little lingerie, silversmith, and curio shops 


that flank the Casino on Bellevue Ave- 








ae 











THE HARBOR ON 


\ MIDSUMMER DAY. 
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nue, do a thriving business, 
and Maullaley’s’ orchestra 
within the Casino grounds 
discourses to an audience 
that numbers 
than thirty and often 
than twenty persons. These 
little congenial 
groups along the vine-cover- 
ed gallery, that bends like 
a horseshoe about a bit of 
lovely sward; and whether 
it be Wagner, Liszt, Schu- 
mann, or Gounod, or an 
Mascagni or a 
Strauss waltz, the balmy at- 
mosphere, the bowery vines, 
the delightful absence of 
people in numbers, make 
the morning musicale one of the most fasci- 
nating of fair Newport’s charms. 

The old town itself—who has not enjoyed 
its history ?—is quaint with gambrelled roofs, 
and gabled; with stiff prim little Puritan 
houses, built precipitately on the narrow side- 
walks, and with twisted streets and odd lanes, 
steep and cobbled like the little lanes that lead 
into King John’s palace at Southampton. 
Trinity Church, one of the most interesting 
edifices in Newport, stands on so narrow a 
side street that an incautious stranger might 
miss it, and the entrance to the church-yard 
leads through a lane at the side of the church. 

From Bellevue Avenue the descent to 
Thames Street, the market-place of the town, 
is steep, whether it be made through shady 
Pelham Street (to get a glimpse of the mys- 


seldom more 


less 


form in 





air by 









MR. HARRY 





“ CROSSWAYS,” 


PAYNE WHITNEY’S SOUTH-END VILLA. 





THE RESIDENCE OF MRS. STUYVESANT FISH. 


tical old Saxon mill or of the modern Gothic 
church set up as a memorial to Dr. Channing) 
or, passing by Tuoro Park, the picturesque 
Jewish Cemetery, and the Perry Memorial, 
enters it by way of Washington Square. A 
quainter thoroughfare may not be found in 
America than this which has run along the 
water side of Newport for three centuries. 
Every step of the way there are suggestions 
of English coast towns—a resemblance that 
is deepened by the numerous uniformed men 
from Fort Adams and the Naval Station, who 
throng the street late in the day and eagerly 
surround the post-office doorways. 

In the daytime the harbor below, between 
the Torpedo Station and the fort, is alive with 
government craft. Ferry-boats 
thodically back and forth, and 

yawls, yachts, cat-boats, cut- 


move me- 


seh oners, 


rr > ters, naphtha-launches — a 
| brave array of pleasure 
| eraft on purple-shot wa- 
| ters—are part of a scene 
| of interesting loveliness. 

Not infrequently it hap- 


pens that the White Squad- 
ron is represented among 
the craft at anchor, and the 
presence of the officers adds 
greatly to the social life of 
the small marine circle sta- 
tioned here. At night the 
charm about the harbor is 
as great as any that is re- 
vealed by daylight. 


Photographs by Bradley & Co., 
New York. 
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Do you think that only those who have reached maturity are interesting ? 





You forget that the bud may 


be sweeter, and often in form is more beautiful, than the full-blown flower; and surely dimly foreshadowed 
possibilities, by causing pleasurable conjectures, delight the mind, and exercise it more wholesomely than 
those dry facts which have but to be acquired, and leave nothing to be anticipated, hoped for, or feared, 


because they leave nothing doubtful. 


PROEM 
HERE, on the brow of the 
hill, pausing involuntarily, as 
though taken unawares, and 
with a sigh of satisfaction in 
joy of the prospect, the way- 
farer lingered awhile. Below, 
and round about, there curved an undulating 
valley, a happy fertile space of wood and 
water, meadow and arable lands, bounded by 
gentle eminences, and on the highest, domi- 
nating all, an old gray tower. The wild 
woods climbed to the foot of the tower, and 
there stood sentinel, dark and threatening, 
as though they guarded a treasure. Lower 
down the hill was the mansion to which the 
tower belonged; but because of the giant trees 
its presence was scarcely to be suspected. It 
was the tower that commanded attention. 
On the other side of the valley the smoke be- 
trayed a village, which was also not to be 
seen because of the sheltering trees. Conceal- 
ment was characteristic of the whole neigh- 
borhood. It was as if the inhabitants had 
combined to hide their dwellings. At the 
first glance it seemed as if the valley were 
uninhabited; but a searching eye discovered 
the gables of some few gentlemen’s houses 
nestling among the woods; not many, though, 
for the estates of the land-owners thereabouts 
were all extensive. Kingconstance of Dane 
Court, Normanton of Normanton Hall, the 
W yldes of Wyldeholm, and Cadenhouse owned 
all the property in sight, and much besides; 
and the population of the neighborhood con- 
sisted, for the most part, of the tenants and 





Pause, then, a moment here, and contemplate these children, 


laborers on their various estates. On a still 
day, in a district which seemed so sparsely 
pepulated, the many and various sounds of 
life which were heard ascending from unseen 
sources produced a strange effect. The bark- 
ing of dogs, the lowing of cattle and cackle 
of poultry, hammerings and shoutings and 
snatches of song, uprose continually, but 
muffled, as though they were echoes of olden 
times, full fraught with mysterious signifi- 
cance. And above all was the sound of bells. 

From the square church tower of Dane- 
hurst, and from an invisible spire farther 
away and another nearer at hand, across the 
quiet fields they floated up to the brow of the 
hill—the notes—intermittent, recurrent, per- 
sistent; notes of joy and sadness, chime and 
toll, marriage and burial; the ordinary inevi- 
table warning of the hour from quarter to 
quarter, which means so much or so little, ac- 
cording to the mood it strikes; and the Sab- 
bath jangle, in which was invitation to rest, 
to pray, to aspire, to be at peace; all tinged 
with melancholy, and all curiously remote. 
Indeed, so remote in its aspect was the whole 
beautiful region that it was hard to realize 
that there entered into it any experience not 
of romance or faery, that under the pict- 
uresque chimney-stacks of those great houses, 
behind the gables of those pointed roofs, shel- 
tered by opinion, cradled in luxury for ages, 
with the inherited ease and refinement of a 
privileged class to aid them in their social in- 
tercourse, far from the blatantly wicked world 
—it was hard to realize that there humanity 
seethed the same as in sordid surroundings 
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in its passions, its ambitions, its greatness, 
and its littleness, that there, as elsewhere, 
the delights of love were embowered, and the 
bitterness of hate. It was an impression of 
perfect serenity that the mind received from 
the scerte. In the contemplation of that hap- 
py valley, with its running streams like rib- 
bons of silver, shining and sparkling, its quiet 
fields and stately woods, all nestling in the 
sheltering embrace of the gentle, protecting 
hills, the desire for love itself grew faint as 
breaking wavelets in a summer calm, and 
thoughts of evil in association with the place 
jarred like a discord. Suddha himself might 
have found a Bé-tree there, and entered into 
eestasy undisturbed. 

So it seemed, for the country all round was 
curiously out of the world for this age of ours. 
It was seventeen miles from a railway station, 
and the fault, if fault it were, had been the 
fault of the Cadenhouse of that day, who, 
when the question of railways arose, had had 
no mind to have his lovely lands defaced, and 
all the heavenly tranquillity of the vale dis- 
turbed by a shrieking monster of iron and 
unrest, bringing in its wake the vulgar herd, 
with defilement of smoke, and blight of 
sulphur and scalding steam. He objected, 
and the inhabitants had upheld him in his 
objection. They had prayed that the trains 
might pass them by on the other side of the 
county, and their prayer had been granted— 
much to their subsequent chagrin when they 
found themselves left high and dry in their 
village of Danehurst on the confines of what 
men call progress; near enough to be moved 
by the wind of it, and to appreciate their loss, 
but too far off to have the emotions infused 


into them which should have stirred them 
from the stagnation of generations, and 


roused them to energy and enterprise. So 
nobody was satisfied—nobody, that is to say, 
but Cadenhouse, the objector — the 
Cadenhouse of to-day, our Cadenhouse. 

Ile had in his early youth travelled much 
and seen much of mankind, and then, because 
he wanted to comprehend, he came home. 
People go to the cities to see life; but when 
they want to know life they return to the 
quiet fields. Human nature is the same 
everywhere, but it is in single specimens, and 
not in the restless mass, stripped of all in- 
dividuality and moulded by friction into con- 
ventional forms, that the student still finds 
traits which are worth his research. 

The old gray tower belonged to Lord Caden- 


son of 
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house, and there he spent much of his time. 
By the many, he himself and his tower were 
freely discussed for a certain mystery that 
attached to them. What he did there exactly 
people could not guess—whether he studied 
astronomy or astrology, whether he sought 
to commune with the highest by means of 
fasting and prayer, or with the lowest by 
means of charms and incantations, whether 
his knowledge were ordinary or occult, had 
not been explained to them; but they knew 
he did something unusual, if not uncanny, 
such as sitting up alone at night, and there- 
fore they held him in the same kind of con- 
sideration in which they held other phenom- 
ena when they expected potential qualities 
that might at any moment result in surprises. 
Popular interest in him might lapse, but it 
never failed. He formed the stand-by of con- 
versation at all gatherings. The other land- 
owners were strangely reserved about him. 
They spoke freely of Billy Normanton and his 
little weakness for whiskey in the evenings, of 
young Wylde, who had the reputation of being 
much the same by nature as by name, and of 
Mrs. Kingconstance, the widow, and how she 
was handicapped, so far as marrying again 
might go, by having to nurse the property 
for that delicate boy Montacute. They pitied 
her, too, for being saddled with that sister-in- 
law of hers, poor Miss Lorraine Kingcon- 
stance, and did not expect her two daughters 
to be much of a comfort to her, either—Julia 
would want some managing, my word! and 
as to Lorraine the younger—commonly called 
Babs the Impossible—why, didn’t the name 
amply describe her? But when it came to 
Cadenhouse, criticism ran dry. They had no 
fault to find with him, but that in itself was 
a fault. They felt a certain aloofness in him 
which did not please them. But of all this 
Cadenhouse himself had no suspicion. 
Cadenhouse loved the tower, and had found 
fertilizing food for thought in the associa- 
tions that clung about it. It had been built 
for a watch-tower in olden times. The lands 
about were near enough to the sea-coast to be 
liable to incursion. Roman and Norseman 
and Norman had been there in turn, harrying 
the people; and there were still found bones 
and weapons, and ornaments cunningly 
wrought in precious metals, eloquent traces 
of the human being, the same then as now 
in his primitive attributes, the wild beast in 
him glorying in bloodshed, and the reproduc- 
tive animal artfully adorning himself to al- 

















BABS THE 


lure. Many a mighty man had been spied 
from the top of the tower and speared at its 
foot, and many a beautiful, healthy, happy 
creature. Blood! it was always blood! And 
although the tide of war which swirled about 
the tower had ebbed away ages ago, the tradi- 
tion remained. The history of the tower is 
the history of civilization. The law of love 
has established churches to enforce it, and it 
is on the lips of many priests, but in the 
hearts of how few! The power of love is lit- 
tle suspected and less understood; but the 
power of hate is glorified. Love is preached, 
but hate is practised. Yet slowly, in spite of 
everything, the law fulfils itself. The tide 
has turned. About the tower where blood 
flowed freely once, and dastardly deeds of 
cruelty were approved, the grass grows green. 
The watcher on the summit no longer fears 
the foe—he gazes to other purposes now. On 
bright clear days he looks down tranquilly on 
the tranquil land—green, fertile, well wooded, 
well watered—on husbandmen ploughing or 
reaping or sowing, on garnered grain and 
grazing cattle, and every evidence of happy 
industry, of peace and plenty; while away 
in the distance, yet well within sight, there 
sparkles, bright blue and mysterious, a beauti- 
ful strip of sea. White-winged yachts flit over 
it, ocean steamships pass to their ports, fleets 
of fishing-smacks with ruddy sails drop out 
from under the hill and stream away single 
file to their fishing-grounds, full-rigged ships 
haunt the horizon, and near the shore moves 
an occasional pleasure-boat, idle, aimless, but 
not inactive. Nothing more beautiful, more 
indicative than that prospect of earth and 
sea and sky was ever seen. There was in- 
cluded in the limitless expanse all that makes 
life lovely here, while in the mystery of its 
blue distance, in its immensity, were sug- 
gestions of the infinite, and of that which 
argues in us for something beyond our finite 
faculties, and for eternity. 


CHAPTER I 

ABS the Impossible sat on the edge of 

her bed, looking up, with the face of 

an angel and a heart full of guile. She 
was looking at the portrait of an ancestor of 
hers on the wall opposite. Her ancestor had 
merry eyes that followed her all about the 
room. He had been put there in disgrace 
for having had himself so badly painted; but 
he did not seem to mind. Neither did Babs 
when she was sent there in disgrace. 
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“’m bored,” she said in herself, addressing 
the portrait. “ What shall I do next?’ 

And, as if from the portrait in answer, 
there came to her the words, 

“ There is a power whose care 

Traces thy way along the pathless coast, 
The desert, and illimitable air, 
Lone wand’ring, but not lost.” 

Babs sat with her eyes on her ancestor, 
reflecting deeply. It was not the first time 
the oracle had delivered to her that same in- 
serutable suggestion, and she could not make 
it out. 

One of the blinds was up, but there was 
nothing special to look at outside. On a sud- 
den, however, a strange light flowed across the 
valley from the summit of the hill opposite. 
It shone right into the chamber where Babs 
sat, and she transferred her attention to it. 
She knew that light of old. As a rule it was 
elusive, but there were times when it glowed 
like a sentient thing with colors that came and 
went to show emotion. Now for a moment it 
flashed forth red, green, and milky white; but 
instantly it had assumed its elusive appear- 
ance, and shone a soft, luminous haze in the 
distance. So rapid was the transformation 
that Babs thought she had been deceived in 
her first impression. 

“ Cadenhouse has come home,” she said to 
herself, solemnly; then she arose. 


She had had a busy day, but a day of doubt- 
ful delights. Pursuits that she had entered 
upon in eager anticipation of pleasure had not 
proved to be so amusing, after all. In the 
contemplation of them, her plans had all been 
promising, but when she tried to work them 
out, something for which she had not allowed 
came into the game, and made it perplexing 
and difficult, instead of easy and agreeable. 

First of all, there had been lessons and the 
ever-recurring disputes with her governess. 
Babs disliked books. She never had the 
slightest curiosity to know what was in them, 
although she was fifteen. What she under- 
stood by learning did not allure her. She had 
no ambition to be master of any subject, and 
it was in vain that Miss Minton, her govern- 
ess, had striven to stir up a proper spirit of 
emulation in her. 

“You will be sorry for it by-and-by,” Miss 
Minton had said to her only that morning in 
the school-room. “ Look at Julia—” 

“Physical impossibility,” said Babs, im- 
pertinently. “ Julia isn’t here.” 
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Miss Minton compressed her lips and shook 
her head. 

“It’s not that you haven’t brains of a kind, 
Lorraine,” she said, “ for you certainly have. 
If you were really stupid, I should pity you 
and be kind and patient with you, and not 
attempt to force you; but as it is, I don’t know 
what to do. I’m here to teach you—I’m paid 
to teach you; and although it is not my fault 
that I teach you nothing, I have conscientious 
scruples about taking money which I do not 
earn.” 

“Give Julia a double dose of teaching, 
then,” said Babs, “ to balance your scruples.” 

“Lorraine, I must insist upon being re- 
spected.” 

“Oh, I respect you right enough — your 
character, you know,” Babs assured her, cor- 
dially. “It’s in your arguments I find the 
flaws.” 

Miss Minton paused, frowning with per- 
plexity. 

“ Julia,” she recommenced at last, with the 
precision of suppressed irritation — “Julia 
does the highest honor to my poor efforts. 
She will be a credit to her family. When she 
comes out people will be amazed at her brill- 
iant accomplishments.” 

“When J come out they'll be amazed at 
my brilliant ignorance,” said Babs; “ and that 
will amuse them most—it’s not so common.” 

Miss Minton had a fine, earnest, expressive 
face. She was one of the new generation of 
teachers, who study human nature and know 
something of its endless variety. She did not 
attempt to apply the same rule to Babs that 
answered with her more conventional sister 
Julia; but she had tried, and tried again in 
vain, to find the word that should appeal to 
Babs to persuade her. 

“ Lorraine,” she began once more, after 
another pause, “I feel disheartened. When 
you go out into the world, believe me you will 
look back upon these wasted days and bitterly 
regret the spirit of opposition which is mak- 
ing you decline to profit by the great advan- 
tages that God has given you. I don’t think 
I am unkind to you, I don’t think I am un- 
sympathetic; but if you have any complaint 
to make of me, if you could be different were 
] different, tell me.” 

Babs’s sensitive face flushed. 

“Please don’t speak to me like that, Miss 
Minton,” she exclaimed. “I think you’re a 
brick, and T always say so. But that doesn’t 
alter me, you know.” 


“ Don’t say ‘ brick,’ dear.” 

“ Well, pearl, then. ‘You're a pearl of great 
price, Miss Minton—worth your salary, every 
penny of it, and all we can give you in the 
way of gratitude besides,” 

Miss Minton sighed. 

“Such ridiculous exaggeration fails of its 
effect,” she said. 

“ No, but, Miss Minton, I do mean you’re 
a good sort,” Babs protested. 

“A good sort!” Miss Minton ejaculated. 
Your whole tone is deplorable.” 

“I know,” said Babs. 

“But if you’d try, dear,” Miss Minton 
pleaded. 

“It isn’t a bit of use,” Babs answered, 
cheerfully—* not a bit.” 

“ That’s because you don’t try.” 

“ No, it isn’t; it’s because I have tried, and 
I know. The more I pore over those beastly 
books—” 

Miss Minton tapped on the table sharply 
with the ruler. Babs started, and raised her 
eyebrows interrogatively. 

“ What kind of books?” Miss Minton de- 
manded. 

“Those objectionable books,” Babs reeled 
off, unabashed. “The more I try to master 
them, the less I learn. But when I don’t 
try—when | persevere long enongh in not try- 
ing—then things come to me—things that I 
seem to understand better than the things that 
have been explained to me, if you know what 
I mean.” 

She rose as she spoke, and in her hurry 
tipped up the table with a sudden jerk, so that 
everything on it, including the inkstand, slid 
down into Miss Minton’s lap, made a dash for 
the door, and had disappeared before the gov- 
erness knew what was happening. 

Miss Minton picked up the things patiently, 
and put the room tidy, lingering over the task 
because she felt it her duty to appear before 
Mrs. Kingeonstance to show her ink-stained 
gown and complain of Babs; and Miss Minton 
hated to have to complain of Babs. Even as 
she put the room to rights she began to make 
excuses for her. She thought the weather had 
something to do with her perversity, for the 
wind was cold, the sky was lowering, and the 
day altogether was sombre and sad—a day to 
make the sensitive shiver. 

But there are some enviable beings who, 
during their blissful span of life, set at- 
mospheric pressure at naught and never know 
which way the wind blows. 


“ 








Mrs. Kingecon- 
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stance was one of these. If the sun shone, she 
ordered the carriage; if the rain fell, she 
ordered a fire; but in either case she was quite 
content. No foolish wish to alter the un- 
alterable had ever disturbed her. She had 
never tried to plumb hidden depths of heart 
and soul, nor sought to see beneath the sur- 
She had no notion, in fact, 
that society was anything but surface. As 
the people she met appeared to her, so she un- 
derstood them to be. She herself was one of 
those of whom it is said that they are always 
the same. This is meant for a compliment 
by the unobservant, who, having no wisdom 
themselves, nor power to apply the wisdom of 
others, go unwitting of the word that holds 
up to us “ infinite variety ” as the charm that 
is ageless and deathless. 


face of society. 


Life was no enigma to Mrs. Kingconstance, 
for the simple reason that she was content 
with such knowledge of it as she possessed. 
Progress did not enter into her state; it was 
stagnant. She had no vague longings for 
knew not what, no vain regrets. The 
little world of her experience satisfied her, 
and it was natural that it should, for she 
found herself exactly where she. wished to be. 
Iler income was ample, and being the widow 
of a large land-owner and mother of a young 
inheritor, for whom it was her congenial duty 
tu keep up the family mansion and nurse the 
estates, she looked down upon life from a 
desirable but not toe elevated position, and 
that is by far the best place from which to 
obtain a satisfactory view of it. It is less en- 
chanting to be upon the heights than to look 
up to them. Who is so thrilled as your snob 
of good birth when royalty smiles upon him ? 

It was comfort that Mrs. Kingconstance 
aimed at in everything, and that not only for 
herself, be it said to her credit, but for every- 
body in her establishment. If the comfort- 
able happened to clash with the picturesque, 
she preferred the comfortable. She had sub- 
stituted sashes with plate-glass for lattice 
windows all over the house, because they fitted 
best. “ Lattices are all very well in poetry,” 
she said, “but pretty words don’t keep the 
cold out.” And in order to prevent damp 
and insure heat she had caused the old, mel- 
low red-brick mansion to be covered with a 
great coat of gray cement. She had no senti- 
ment about old furniture, either. She par- 
ticularly disliked worm-eaten wood. Design 
was all very well, but she must have every- 
thing made in nice new wood, well seasoned. 


she 
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Her own sitting-room was naturally charac- 
teristic. Everything in it was a luxury. In- 
laid satinwood, great down cushions, broad 
couches, deep easy-chairs, the sheen of silk 
and satin coverings, the: harmony of various 
tints and tones of delicate color, the pictures, 
the china, all combined to produce an emi- 
nently luxurious effect. Not a note jarred. 
Mrs. Kingeonstance simply called it comfort. 
But then she had never known what it was 
to be a day without lovely costly things to re- 
fresh her mind and delight her eyes. Habit 
had made them the mere common necessaries 
of life to her, and she had no idea of their 
value apart from their usefulness or the plea- 
sure they gave. About her all was redundant, 
and she herself threatened to be the same. 

There is a touch of mimicry in nature, to 
which human nature is also liable, so that we 
often see in people somewhat of the quality 
that specially distinguishes their surround- 
ings. There is action and reaction in this. 
Mrs. Kingconstance was responsible for the 
luxury about her; but the luxury about her 
was in turn responsible for what Mrs. King- 
constance was becomi.g. She was already 
more ample than a woman of thirty-eight 
need be in active life. Not that she was fat, 
but fat was threatening. At present she was 
only just full-blown; but she lolled too much 
on luxurious cushions, she tasted every morsel 
of her food too scrupulously when it was spe- 
cially to her liking—which it generally was— 
and she cultivated content to an extreme that 
was dangerous. Thankfulness for her lot in 
life distinguished her. “ My fate might have 
been otherwise,” she would say by way of re- 
proof to her sister-in-law, Miss Kingcon- 
stance, who was not at all of her disposition; 
“but such as it is, 1 am thankful for it. We 
ought to be contented with our lot in life.” 
And then she would nestle in her easiest chair, 
with just a glance at the clock, perhaps. But 
she never permitted herself to wish that the 
time might fly; she prided herself upon that. 
Not even would she wish for the most im- 
portant time of the day to come quicker—the 
dinner-time. 

The interview with Miss Minton was over. 
It had ruffled Mrs. Kingeonstance consider- 
ably for the moment, but by the time she re- 
tired to her own sitting-room after luncheon, 
there was very little of that sensation left. 
She had recovered her equanimity by the 
simple expedient of transferring her own re- 
sponsibility to another person. Miss Minton 
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had declared that something must be done-— 
that it would not do to let Babs have it all 
her own way. Mrs. Kingeconstance agreed, 
but she never dreamed of troubling her own 
head as to what should be done. She sent, 
instead, for the vicar of the parish, and was 
now tranquilly awaiting his arrival. She had 
great confidence in the Honorable and Rev- 
erend Wilfrid Wyndham Worringham—more 
confidence in the “ Honorable ” perhaps, than 
in the “ Reverend.” Most of the people about 
there had. They might forget that he was a 
“ Reverend ” by profession, but they never for- 
got that he was an “ Honorable ” by courtesy. 
This is the kind of thing to which people at- 
tach importance seventeen miles from a rail- 
way station. 

Mrs. Kingeonstance was clever with her fin- 
gers. She made beautiful real lace with bob- 
bins on a satin pillow. And now, while she 
waited, she worked. It was delicate work, 
requiring much nicety of touch; but she 
moved her white fingers among the bobbins 
rapidly, and with little care, as it seemed, 
like one who has acquired skill and facility 
by long practice; and, as she worked, the gems 
in her rings flashed iridescent in the fire- 
light, and the expression of her countenance 
varied from one degree of amiability to an- 
other. The weather without and the warmth 
within combined to comfort her by force of 
contrast. Bitter squalls of wind and rain 
beat upon the windows, but the thick plate- 
glass and the well-fitting sashes defied their 
onslaught, while the amber red of the fire 
glowed all the brighter for the chilly gray 
background of sombre sky. 

Presently the door began to open, as if of 
itself, in a languid way. Mrs. Kingeonstance 
happened to glance towards it at the moment, 
otherwise she would not have known that it 
was opening, so gently was it done. There 
was something mysterious in the almost im- 
perceptible motion of it. If spirits opened 
doors instead of passing through them, they 
might be expected to open them so. But 
Mrs. Kingeonstance watched the movement 
undisturbed, her face meanwhile melting from 
mild expectancy into a smile of greeting as a 
slender, elegant lady of no certain age saun- 
tered in with a listless step, looking more, 
however, as if she hated the exertion than as 
if she were unequal to it. She shut the door 
as she had opened it—slowly, slowly. 

“ You are late to-day, Lorraine,” Mrs. King- 
constance said. “I hope you are well?” 
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The lady answered carelessly 
well, I thank you. And you?” 
“The same, thanks,” Mrs. Kingconstance 
said, smiling; then added, “A quaint old 
phrase.” 


: “ Indifferent 


“ Yes, and expressive,” was the reply. 

Mrs. Kingconstance went on with her work. 
The lady—her sister-in-law, Miss Kingecon- 
stance—sank slowly into an easy-chair by the 
fire, and sat with her eyes thoughtfully fixed 
on the flame. 

“Indifferent well,” she muttered at last. 
“1 was just thinking. We go about every- 
thing in a half-hearted way; and the best we 
do is but indifferent well done.” 

Mrs. Kingeonstance smiled vaguely, her 
fingers moving the while among her bobbins 
rhythmically. 

“So you are not going away for a little 
change, after all?” she ventured, after a 
pause. 

“No,” the other rejoined; then she rose 
restlessly, and began to saunter about the 
room. “ What is the use?” she asked. 

“It might do you good.” 

“ As likely as that I shall ever do any good 
myself. If.change could have done me any 
good, we have change enough here—change 
ot weather, change of season, and the great 
change from the bare branch to the green leaf 
which should enliven us all, but never affects 
me, except in so far as it moves me to observe 
that it does not do so. I am numb; I am 
dead; I have ceased to care.” 

Mrs. Kingeonstance continued to make lace 
tranquilly. Her normal condition of content, 
due to physical well-being, was not to be dis- 
turbed by such a trifle as another person’s 
unhappy state of mind. 

There was another pause after her compan- 
ion had ceased to speak, during which Miss 
Kingeonstance returned to the fireplace and 
stood looking down into the fire. Once or 
twice she sighed heavily, then she muttered, 
in a voice like an inarticulate sigh, 


* Dead, long dead, long dead, 
And my heart is a handful of dust.” 


Mrs. Kingconstance looked at her with a 
tentative smile. 

“We must have some more coals, I think,” 
she said, then waited a moment; but as the 
other lady did not move, she was obliged to 
put down her work and get up and ring for 
then herself. 

Miss Kingeonstance awoke to the fact. 
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“Pardon me,” she said. “I ought to have 
rung.” 

“Oh, my dear, why?’ Mrs. Kingconstance 
rejoined good-naturedly, as she settled herself 
and her bobbins once more. “It is good for 
me to get up. I sometimes think I sit too 
long at a time.” 

“ Very likely,” was the dry rejoinder; “ but 
that is no excuse for me. I ought to have 
rung. You were sitting—you had your hands 
full: I was standing, with nothing in my 
hands, and near the bell. No excuse for me. 
There never was; there never is.” 

“T ean’t see why you should have rung, 
my dear,” Mrs. Kingeconstance reiterated, 
comfortably. 

“We should always be on the alert to do 
such things for each other. It is just such 
trifles that promote the harmony of life.” 

“Oh, quite so,” said Mrs. Kingconstance; 
then catching at the word “ harmony,” “ Have 
you practised to-day?” she asked. “ It would 
be nice if you would play something now.” 

“No, I eannot. There is no music in me. 
I am all out of tune.” 

“ Ah, that is the weather,” Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance observed. 

Meanwhile, outside, the wind blew, great 
drops of rain pattered upon the window-panes 
at every gust, and the bleak March day 
threatened to close in rapidly. 

Miss Kingeconstance had sunk once more 
into the seat beside the fire, and sat looking 
up at the leaden sky, with a face as sombre 
and black as the level, murky, unbroken gray 
firmament above her. 

Mrs. Kingeonstance glanced up at the clock. 

“ Tea-time,” she remarked. “I rather ex- 
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pect the vicar, and I want to see him par- 
ticularly.” 

“T rather want to see him myself, the Hon- 
orable noodle.” 

“ Ah, Lorraine, your naughty trick of nick- 
naming!” said Mrs. Kingeonstance. “ But 
we mustn’t forget that the vicar is a gentle- 
man, and has feelings to be hurt. It would 
not do to let him know his nickname, how- 
ever appropriate.” 

“No,” said Miss Kingeonstance; “ you are 
quite right, and I hope you won’t mention it 
to him.” 

Almost immediately afterwards a servant 
announced Mr. Worringham, and the vicar 
entered—an ascetic, benevolent, amiable-look- 
ing old gentleman, somewhat precise in man- 
ner, but simple and kindly withal. 

Tea was brought in at the same time, and 
it was hard to say which was the most wel- 
come as a diversion to Mrs. Kingconstance, 
she smiled so impartially on both. 

Miss Kingconstance took no notice of 
either, and, noting her attitude, the vicar low- 
ered his voice. 

“A bad day?” he said, raising his eyebrows 
interrogatively. 

“ Threatening,” said Mrs. Kingconstance, 
significantly. 

“ What’s threatening?” Miss Kingconstance 
broke in, turning round unexpectedly. 

Both were embarrassed for a moment, then 
Mr. Worringham said, 

“ How do you do, Miss Lorraine ?” 

“ How do I do?” 

She shrugged her shoulders expressively, 
then turned again to the fire. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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nf was only after a struggle 
(Dp) that the door was closed, and 
h@y)] this time it was bolted. 
R ‘ “I do believe we're going 
Aap to have a dreadful spell of 
UU 9 

weather. 

Mrs. Armstrong picked up the towel she 
had dropped. “It’s as warm as June. This 
snow will go as if ’twas put into a hot oven. 
There'll be dreadful accidents.” 

“But Mr. Meloon will be safe; he knows 
exactly what to do,” asserted Billy. 

Nevertheless, that assertion did not keep the 
anxiety from her heart as the hours dragged 
By nine o’clock it seemed late in the 
evening. The wind was rising still, and some- 
times there came a dash of rain on the front 
windows, which opened towards the south. 
By this time the change of temperature had 
penetrated to the rooms. The two women 
kept only a low fire on the hearth; they 
opened the door into the shed. A little while 
later Billy proposed that they should have 
some tea, so her mother brewed it, and then 
they sat side by side and drank it, speaking 
only now and then. 

“Don’t you think you ought to go to bed, 
Miny?’ Mrs. Armstrong put this question for 
the third time, and for the third time the re- 
ply was the same. 

“Oh no, mother; I’m not going to bed at 
all.” 

The strong tea stimulated her, so that she 
was wakeful and strong. She walked across 
the room like her old self. 

At a quarter to eleven there was the sound 
of thunder in the west, and the lightning 
flashed sharply; the rain came down as in a 
summer shower. 

Billy and her mother sat close together on 
the lounge, with Lotos at their feet; the ter- 
rier’s hair was bristled along his spine, and 
he growled when a clap of thunder came. 
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“ Where do you suppose he is ?” 

It was Billy who asked this when the tem- 
pest began to subside. 

“ Where who is?” was the responsive ques- 
tion; Mrs. Armstrong moved as if released 
from binding cords. 

But before there was any reply, they heard 
the sound of sleigh-bells coming down the 
lane. They both rose as by one impulse, and 
stood listening. The long clock in the cor- 
ner of the kitchen struck eleven. The younger 
woman remembered how, at this hour, she had 
been so often wrapping her furs about her in 
her dressing-room to go to the carriage that 
waited for her after the opera was over; and 
as she remembered, she inhaled again the 
odors of the flowers that were piled in the bit 
of a room. 

Had that singing-woman really been her- 
self ? 

But why should she recall those things 
when her whole life was centred in this cor- 
ner of New Hampshire? She did not under- 
stand. 

The sleigh-bells did not go by and on to the 
barn. They stopped abruptly, and then a 
whip-handle rapped on the door. Mrs. Arm- 
strong, after several attempts, slid back the 
bolt, and the door opened violently. A man 
in a rubber coat and rubber boots stepped 
quickly in, shutting the door and putting his 
back against it. Billy noted how the coat 
and boots glistened in the lamp-light and 
dripped in many trickles to the floor. 

“ Where’s Meloon ?” 

“ He went down to the intervale right after 
supper.” 

“ All right; if he hadn’t gone I wanted him 
to go now. We folks that are lucky enough 
to be on high land ’ll have to help them that 


ain’t. I can’t stop a minute. The whole 
world’s thawin’ ’n’ runnin’ down into the val- 
leys. I never saw the snow act so in my life. 


We'll have a lot of 
sheep to save, I guess; sheep ain’t wuth much 
for savin’ themselves. They jest give up, ’n’ 
die. They ain’t a bit like hogs.” 

Having thus spoken, the man, who lived 
two miles up the road, left the house, and the 


It’s jest about posh now. 
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two women managed to fasten the door again, 
the wind and the rain beating in on them. 
“You'll get cold, Miny. I 
keep away,” from the mother. 
“T sha’n’t take cold,” briefly. 
Billy walked to the fire and stood before it. 
She saw the green baize bag that held Me- 
loon’s violin. She took out the instrument 
and held it under her chin, gently picking the 
strings. She fancied it spoke to her with the 
voice of its master. 
“ Miny, I don’t know what to make of you,” 
querulously. “ As for me, I couldn’t touch a 
fiddle now unless I was made to.” 


do wish you'd 


silly replaced the violin in its bag without 
speaking; then she sat down in Meloon’s chair 
at one side of the hearth. She leaned back 
and closed her eyes. For a time Mrs. Arm- 
strong fidgeted in and out among the lower 
then she took her old place by the 
work-table and began to knit. The hours 
must be through in some way. The 
wind and rain kept up all night—how long 
that night was! Before morning the two 
watchers could hear the water rushing and 
gurgling everywhere down past the house. 

Once Billy went to a window at the north 
and opened it. Here they sheltered 
from the wind, and could listen to the roar 
that filled the air. It was still raining. It 
was not very dark, since behind the clouds 
there was a moon. They could see, between 
them and the barn where the cattle were, a 
dark, broad stream running over the snow. 

“I’m glad the barn stands up the slope, and 
is so strong,” said Billy. 


rooms; 


worn 


were 


“The old carriage-house is going,” said 
Mrs. Armstrong, a few minutes later. 
The building, farthest down of ali, and 


held in late years only farm-carts, 
ploughs, and harrows, moved; it hesitated, 
then swung about, and began to drift off. 

Neither of the women spoke. Mrs. Arm- 
strong had brought a blanket and was holding 
it around her daughter and herself. They 
watched the house reel along as if some sen- 
tient thing had grasped it. 

Suddenly Billy turned away. 
carefully shut the window. 
to the sitting-room. 

“ Mother,” said Billy, “why did you talk 
to me as if Mr. Meloon were thinking of 
marrying you?” 

It was a brief space of time before Mrs. 
Armstrong could reply; for the inquiry had 
come with the suddenness of a blow. 


which 


Her mother 
They returned 
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“Why?” at last. “ Because | thought it 
might be so, and—and—” a silence. 

“ And what?” with some harshness. Then, 
more gently: “Oh, do forgive me if I speak a 
hard word, mother. If I-had known that you 
were mistaken, that he had no such thought, 
I might have been a happy woman these two 
years back. And now I can never be happy.” 

She spoke with perfect calmness. She was 
not looking at her mother, but at the coals on 
the hearth. Something in the wild tumult 
without had the effect of loosening her re- 
serve, as unwonted surroundings will some- 
times change our mood so much as, for the 
moment, to seem to change our character. 

Finally Mrs. Armstrong was able to speak. 

“I did think it likely that he’d want to 
marry me; and all the neighbors thought so. 
It did seem kind of probable, didn’t it? Not 
that he ever said anything. But widowers 
don’t say much, they tell me. I didn’t think 
so for long; and we ain’t suited to each other 
at all. I e’n see that plain enough now. I 
used to make sure you were in love with 
Vane.” 

“ And you told that to Mr. Meloon ?” 

“ Yes, of course. You know he’s a man you 
can confide in. Why shouldn’t I tell him? 
But finally I did think I was mistaken, 
though you went and married Vane. But 
I got all muddled, and that’s a fact. I didn’t 
know what I did think, and I don’t now. 
I’ve been having such strange suspicions; | 
can’t make out anything. Do you feel like 
speaking out plain to me, Miny? I s’pose 
your being an opery-singer makes you dif- 
ferent. I can’t understand much of anything 
in these days. I wish you did like speaking.” 

But Billy was silent. She shook her head 
in the negative, and then gazed at the fire 
again. The mood for speaking had gone as 
quickly as it had come. Her mother’s words 
had made all that had passed seem simple and 
natural. 

The storm kept on all night. Towards 
morning the wind abated somewhat, but the 
rain came down heavily. At three o’clock 
Billy yielded to her mother’s entreaties and 
laid herself down on the lounge. In truth, 
she was weary and weak. She closed her eyes 
and tried persistently to sleep; she was at last 
in a sort of half slumber when she heard her 
mother go quickly across the room. She sat 
up instantly. Was that Trooper’s impatient 
bark? Yes; and she heard the slow jangle of 
bells towards the barn. It was daylight; and 
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it was still raining hard. The same roar of 
rushing waters was audible in every direc- 
tion. 

It seemed a long time before Meloon came 
in. When he did come, Billy had reached the 
kitchen that she might satisfy herself the 
sooner as to his welfare. He had thrown off 
his overcoat in the shed; he was soaked to the 
skin, sodden and clammy. He paused by the 
hot cooking-stove, and now the two women 
saw his face, white, and worn, and strained. 

Billy walked slowly towards him. She saw 
that he had endured something more than 
the work of helping to save the lives of his 
neighbors’ animals, severe though that work 
might have been. Her old terror at the 
thought of the freshet came back in full 
force. She sat down in a chair near where he 
stood. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“Tt’s been a hard night,” hoarsely. 

“That is not all. Tell me.” 

The man gazed at her an instant. It was 
impossible to know what was in his sunken 
eyes. 

“ Yes,” he answered. He continued, speak- 
ing rapidly: “ It will be best not to try to keep 
it back. You’ve got to know. We've found 
him—Hildreth. The floods have given him 
up. His body came down the river just be- 
low Jewett’s. It must have been lying cov- 
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ered with snow, frozen, in the gorge between 
those two hills—lying ever since that storm 
when he disappeared. I tried to find him; 
God knows I tried. I did everything I could 
I hunted for days when* everybody else had 
given up. He—it—is lying at Jewett’s now. 
We all knew him directly—the cold had pre- 
served the body. For God’s sake, Billy, don’t 
look like that! You were not tc blame. Se- 
rissa, take her to bed. I don’t dare to touch 
her. Make her know that all was done that 
could have been done. Make her know that, 
Serissa, will you?” 

Mrs. Armstrong took her daughter’s hand 
and led her away. The elder woman was cry- 
ing gently, but the younger was dry-eyed. 
She went obediently, put herself to bed, and 
let her mother minister to her; she swallowed 
red lavender and hot water, not 
that anything was passing her lips. 

Meloon presently came into the sitting- 
room in dry clothing. He moved noisily, then 
paused in the middle of the room, for he 
heard the sound of a praying voice. It was 
Serissa praying for her child. She was be- 
seeching God to deal gently with Miny, to 
lead her safely through this darkness, and to 
give her, after a while, many years of happi- 
ness, for she was young, and might be happy. 

Meloon bent his head. 

THE END. 


knowing 





TWO MYSTERIES 


Deatu is a mystery to me no more 
That yesterday departed from the strife, 
’Tis now I dream upon the misty shore 
About the greater mystery of life. 


R. K. M. 














CHINESE AND AMERICAN WOMEN CONTRASTED 


BY MADAME WU, WIFE 


[The women of a country are the clearest measure of a people’s civilization. 


OF 


THE CHINESE MINISTER 


Consider- 


ing the present situation in China, very broad interest attaches to the following article, which 
expresses the views of the wife of the Chinese minister to the United States on the women of her 


country contrasted with American women. 


Mme. Wu has the progressive spirit of her husband. 


She mingles freely with society at Washington, entertains with splendid hospitality, and takes 
part in all the brilliant functions which embrace the social duties of the diplomatic corps. Upon 
every occasion Mme. Wu wears the picturesque native dress of her country, and is often to 
be seen on the streets of the fashionable quarter of Washington in a wheel-chair attended by 


two or more slaves also in Oriental attire. 


Sharing the life of the American people thus for 
several years past, Mme. Wu has had every opportunity to observe American women. 


She 


speaks English very little, and has, moreover, the reticent disposition characteristic of her peo- 


ple. 


Accordingly, she was very loath to appear in print, and does so for the first time in the fol- 


lowing article, which, therefore, adds the charm of novelty and the piquancy of Mme. Wu’s person- 
ality to the general interest attaching to the subject she discusses. | 


3OW do Chinese and American 
women compare? Oh, women 
are very much alike the world 
over. A _ traveller passing 
around the world, visiting Eu- 
rope and the East and then 
coming to America, would say that he had 
seen many differences among the people of 
these countries, differences among the wo- 
men. He would note the peculiarities of 
dress, speech, manners, and local customs, 
what people eat and wear, and how they walk 
and associate with one another, But, after 
all, what do these things count? The thought- 
ful traveller would have to say that in the 
more essential relations, as tender mothers, 
careful of the welfare of their children, or as 
devoted daughters, wives, or sisters, women 
were much the same wherever he went. The 
place of a woman’s birth—life on one side 
of the globe or the other—may influence her 
in some small particulars, but these mere 
accidental influences of locality cannot alter 
the first and essential fact that she is created 
a woman, with all those elements which na- 
ture accords to that sex. If she is not so 
strong physically as the men about her, that 
is a reason urged by nature for giving her a 
place in the home where her sex and her share 
of strength will contribute most to the good 
of those about her and to her own good. 
This is so of women in China and America. 
American women appear somewhat strange 
to me in the part they take in affairs outside 
the home. In this country I find women 
most enterprising. They are in many trades 
and professions, they hold congresses and dis- 





cuss important problems. They do much 
labor in factories, as clerks in stores, and in 
the government departments. This is a wo- 
man’s part in the New World of which a trav- 
eller sees very little in the East. Apparently 
in the United States -vomen are proud to work 
for their living, and they do so without refer- 
ence to the home. In China women, too, work 
in factories, in stores, as domestics, as teach- 
ers, and as doctors. But it is the poorer 
classes that work, and if a girl clerks in a 
store it is always her father’s store, or if a 
woman it is her husband’s store. If she 
studies medicine she does not go away from 
home. She studies with some male member 
of her own family who is a physician, and 
her practice is among women. The well-to- 
do families of China have their daughters 
always educated at home. We consider it a 
misfortune that a girl should have to go away 
from home to be taught her duties in life. 
Neither do boys and girls go to the same 
schools in our country, except in some small 
villages, where necessity compels this. 

Our form of society, from the beginning, 
considers women as the natural and proper 
companions of their sex. Our social func- 
tions provide always for separately entertain- 
ing the men and women assembled. Women 
have their relations with men solely under the 
protection of the family relation. This, I 
think, explains the superior modesty of 
Chinese women. Foreigners who know our 
people well admit that the women of China 
are always peculiarly dignified and modest 
in their relations with men. Even the girls 
sold into slavery, who are thus doomed to what 
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are held to be immoral lives, are entirely free 
from the wantonness of women of a similar 
moral status in civilized countries. The 
classic literature of our people bears evi- 
dence of the pure thought animating the re- 
lations of men and women. Our classics, un- 
like the Latin and English, may all be put 
into the hands of a young girl to read. 

It is the regard which Chinese have for the 
modesty of woman that is the strongest bar- 
rier against what you consider here the pro- 
gression of the sex. For women to work like 
men, we think, is not the greatness, but the 
misfortune of woman. 
factories 


It is only where cot- 
have sprung up at Shanghai 
and a few other places near the coast that 
women are to any great extent employed in 
China. They work in these factories because 
they are in need of money, not because they 
love independence, and there is a demand for 
them because their labor is especially skilful. 
Public sentiment, however, is against em- 
ploying them. One often hears indignant 
complaints that factory women go to and 
from their work in large groups, laughing and 
talking freely along the streets. Such ac- 
tion on the part of women is a shock to the 
people of my country. I often think how 
different it is in China as I see female em- 
ployées of the government at Washington on 
their way to work. Our government in China 
would be accused of having poor regard for 
the interests of the people if it employed 
woman clerks. 

The important work of woman, we believe, 
is in the home. This does not mean that we 
think women are fit only to do house-work. 
On the contrary, most of our house-work is 
done by men. 


ton 


Among foreigners who have 
experience in our country, it is a saying that 
the Chinese cook is second only to the French, 
and the Chinese house-servant is second only 
The work of 
woman among us is to bear children, and it 
is desired that she shall be free from the bur- 
den of toil, so that she may have time and 
strength to rear her family well and to make 
her home happy. The Chinese mother is most 
anxious for the welfare of her children, 
watching them with great care as they grow 
up. She attends to the education of the 
daughters, and the father directs the educa- 
tion of the The family tie is very 
strong among my people, and the love and 
attention which parents give to the bringing 
up of children is equalled only by the venera- 


to the German serving-man. 


sons. 
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tion and respect which children show toward 
their parents. This family love is part of 
the nature, the religion, the history, and tra- 
dition of China. 

The custom of calling. and of holding re- 
ceptions which is so generally observed in 
this and other Western countries, is observed 
also in the East, but not always in the same 
way. Among people in official position for- 
mal calls are exchanged, and these often lead 
to close acquaintances. 
families there is not as 


But among private 
much calling as in 
this country, and the calls are among ac- 
quaintances and relatives. Entire strangers 
are very seldom brought together, and if they 
should meet, it does not at once establish an 
acquaintance or warrant meeting soon again. 
American women make many friends. They 
are so hospitable and agreeable that they have 
many visitors, and all are made welcome. But 
more time is spent in visiting here than wo- 
men in China can take from their families. 

The work of women in America seems to 
do much good in many ways. The charities 
and the care of the sick and poor receive 
much attention from women here, I have 
noticed. I think the feeling exists among 
women everywhere to help the weak and 
friendless, and many noble women in China 
engage in charitable work. But they have 
less to do with public charity than women in 
the United States, because most of their time 
is given to the home and family. They want 
above everything else to have their children 
clean and worthy, with good minds and hearts. 
They practise strictly the saying I have heard 
here, that “ charity begins at home.” Chinese 
mothers, like American, are ambitious for 
their children, too. They want them to be 
successful, but they know there are successes 
beyond those of wealth. They want them to 
be happy and healthy. So do American wo- 
men wish the same for their children. They 
have different ways of proceeding only. As I 
said, women are much alike the world over, 
because love is the same everywhere. 

In matters of dress, of course, the women 
of the Western world differ conspicuously 
from those of the East. Here styles are 
changing constantly with the vears and 
seasons, almost with the days. In the East 
it is not so. The eut and style remain the 
same; novelty is not sought in fabrics—silks 
are most used. These are richly embroidered. 
both the under-garments and the over-gar- 
ments. The women of China are skilful 
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needle-women, and most of the work on their 
clothes is done at home. 


Among the poorer 
are used for the 
The shape of the 

garments is designed to cover the person, not 


woollen and cotton 


classes 


coarser working garments. 
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to fit it tightly, and beauty is secured in the 
texture and embroidery, instead of from odd 
shapes and frills and furbelows. There is 
no such thing as low neck and short sleeves 
in China, and it is a long established custom 
that the folds of the garment must be quite 
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ample. The trousers worn by us, a Chinese 
woman deems indispensable to modest attire. 
When American, French, English — your 
civilized women—visit our country, I cannot 
say which feature of their dress shocks Chinese 
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women most, whether the décolleté cut of the 
evening bodice, or the fact that they wear no 
trousers. I have read of your dress reformers 
who ‘advocate bloomers, and how immodest 
this is thought to be here. If the bloomers 
covered the leg to the ankle, Chinese women 
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would regard them a vast improvement on 
your present style of apparel. 

The looseness of garments worn by a lady 
of the East adds much to the comfort of mind 
and body of the wearer. She is perfectly at 
ease, and this gives her grace of manner and 
of appearance, also amiability. It must be 
difficult to live in a dress Which is so tight as 
to limit respiration and cause constant phy- 
sical discomfort. The women of the Western 
world seem to pay less attention than we do 
to the head-dress. Long fine hair may be 
most gracefully arranged, and the women of 
the East consider it of importance to have 
their hair dressed so as to make it a part of 
their adornment. The head is often left bare 
to better show the folds of the hair, which 
serves as a sufficient covering for the head. 
Here preference seems to be for large hats 
with long feathers and broad brims which 
cover up too much, I think, of the natural 
beauty of the hair as well as of the face. 

Though the condition of women in China 
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stimulates the zeal of foreign reformers who 
would like to see us “ civilized,” I must say 
I have seen nowhere in the United States 
such marked devotion shown to the goodness 
of woman as prevails in my country. Not 
alone is work arranged to relieve us from the 
burden of toil out of respect to the office we 
fill as mothers, and not alone is social eti- 
quette prescribed with regard for the virtue 
of woman’s modesty, which we exalt, but even 
the Chinese government honors mothers as 
other nations honor heroes of wars and great 
statesmen. The traveller notices memorial 
arches everywhere, erected by authority to 
commemorate some good or noble deed, or the 
purity and devotion of some woman’s life. 
The goodness of heart of the women of China 
is held to be their greatest glory. We have 
a few New Women ourselves in China, but it 
is ingrained in our civilization to be sus- 
picious of any scheme of progression for the 
sex that makes a woman’s head bigger than 
her heart. 





A LITTLE LOVE-SONG 


My heart, my heart’s a bonny bird 


That carols songs the sweetest heard; 


My heart, my heart’s a fountain fair 


That sparkles in the golden air; 


My heart’s a rosy-raptured rhyme 


That echoes to the glad spring-time. 


My heart, my heart’s a bud abloom 


That lights with love a greenwood gloom; 


My heart, my heart’s a silver star 


That throws its beams afar, afar; 


My heart’s a canticle divine— 


And all because your heart is mine! 


CLARENCE URMY 
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very well in the proper 
place; but you can’t stand 
them all over the shop—eh, 
what?” 

These were the dreadful 
words of our Indian uncle. They made me 
feel very young and angry; and yet we could 
not be comforted by calling him names to 
ourselves, as you do when nasty grown-ups 
say nasty things, because he’s not nasty, but 
quite ihe exact opposite when not irritated. 
And we could not think it ungentlemanly of 
him to say we were like jam, because, as 
Alice says, jam is very nice indeed, only not 
on furniture. 

My father said, “ Perhaps they had better 
go to boarding-school,” and that was awful, 
because we know that father disapproves of 
And he looked at us and 





boarding-schools. 
said, 

“T’m ashamed of them, sir—” 

Your lot is indeed a dark and terrible one 
when your father is ashamed of you; and we 
all felt this so that we felt in our chests just 


as if we had swallowed a hard-boiled egg 
whole. At least, this is what Oswald felt, 


and father said once that Oswald, as the eld- 
est, was the representative of the family. 

And then everybody said nothing for a 
short time, and then father said, 

“You may go, but remember—” 

The words that followed I am not going to 
tell you. It is no use telling you what you 
know before, as they do in school. And you 
must all have had such words said to you 


many times. We went away when it was 
over. The girls cried, and we boys got out 
hooks and began to read so that nobody 


should think we cared. But we felt it deeply 
in our interior hearts, especially Oswald, 
who is the eldest, and the representative of 
the family. 

We felt it all the more because we hadn’t 
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BLACKHEATH JUNGLE 


REGINALD B. BIRCH 

really meant to be naughty. We only 
thought perhaps the grown-ups would not be 
quite pleased if they knew, and that is quite 
different. Besides, we meant to put all the 
things back in their proper places before any 
one found out about it. But I must not an- 
ticipate. (That means telling the end of a 
story before the beginning. I tell you this 
because it’s so sickening to have words you 
don’t know in a story, and to be told to look 
it up in the dicken.) 

We are the Bastables. Oswald, Dora, 
Dickie, Alice, Noél, and H. O. We were the 
treasure-seekers, and we sought it high and 
low and quite regularly, because we particu- 
larly wanted to find it, and at last we did not 
find it, but we were found by a good, kind 
Indian uncle, who helped father with his 
business, so that father was able to take us 
all to live in a jolly big house on Blackheath, 
instead of in the Lewisham Road, where we 
lived when we were only poor but honest 
treasure-seekers. When we were poor but 
honest we always used to think that if only 
father had plenty of business, and we did not 
have to go short of pocket-money, or wear 
shabby clothes (I do not mind this myself, 
but the girls do), we should be quite happy 
and very very good. 

And when we were taken to the beautiful 
Blackheath house we thought now all would 
be well, because it was a house with vineries 
and pineries, and gas, and water, and shrub- 
beries, and stabling replete with every 
modern convenience, like it says in a list 
of Eligible House Property. I read all 
about it, and I have copied the words quite 
right. 

It’s a beautiful house, all the furniture 
solid and strong, no casters off the chairs, and 
the tables not scratched, and the silver not 
dented. And lots of servants and the most 
agreeable meals every day, and lots of pocket- 
money. 
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But it is wonderful how soon you get used 
to things, even the things you want most. 
Our watches, for instance—we wanted them 
frightfully—but when I had had mine a week 
or two, after the main-spring got broken, and 
was repaired at Bennett's in the village, I 
hardly cared to look at the works at all, and 
it did not make me feel happy in my heart 
any more, though of course I should have 
been very unhappy if it had been taken away 
from me. And the same with new clothes 
and nice dinners, and having enough of ev- 
erything. You soon get used to it all, and it 
doesn’t make you happy, although if you had 
it all taken away you would be very dejected. 
(That is a good word, and one I have never 
used before.) You get used to everything, 
as I said, and then you want something more. 
Father says this is what people mean by the 
deceitfulness of riches, but Albert’s uncle 
says it is the spirit of progress, and Mrs. Les- 
lie said some people called it “divine discon- 
tent.” Oswald asked them all what they 
thought, one Sunday at dinner. Uncle said 
it was nonsense, and what we wanted was 
bread and water and a licking, but he meant 
what he said as a joke. This was during the 
Easter holidays, and it led to an adven- 
ture that I'll tell you about some other 
time. 

We went to live at the Red House at 
Christmas. After the holidays the girls went 
to the Blackheath High School, and we boys 
to the Prop. (that means the Proprietary 
School). And we had to swot rather during 
term, but about Easter we knew the deceit- 
fulness of riches, in the Vac. when there was 
nothing much on, like pantomimes and 
things. Then there was the summer term, 
and we swotted more than ever, and it was 
boiling hot, and masters’ tempers got sharp 
and short, and the girls used to wish the 
exams came in cold weather. I can’t think 
why they don’t. But I suppose schools don’t 
think of doing such sensible things like 
that. They teach the science of botany at 
girls’ schools. 

When the midsummer holidays came and 
we breathed again, but only for a few days, 
we began to feel as if we had forgotten some- 
thing and didn’t know what it was. We want- 
ed something to happen, only we didn’t exact- 
ly know what. So we were very pleased when 
father said: 

“T’ve asked Mr. Foulkes to send his chil- 
dren here for a week or two—vyou know the 
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kids who came at Christmas. You must be 
jolly to them, and see that they have a good 
time, don’t you know.” 

We remembered them right enough—they 
were little pinky frightened things, like white 
mice, with very bright eyes. They had not 
been to our house since Christmas, because 
Denis, the boy, had been ill, and they had been 
with an aunt at Ramsgate. 

Alice and Dora would have liked to get the 
bed-rooms ready for the honored guests, but a 
really good housemaid is sometimes more 
ready to say “ Don’t” than even a general. 
So the girls had to chuck it. Jane only let 
them put flowers in the pots on the visitors’ 
mantel-pieces, and they had to ask the garden- 
er which they might pick—because nothing 
worth gathering happened to be growing in 
our own gardens just then. 

Their train got in at 12.27. We all went to 
meet them. Afterwards I thought that was a 
mistake. Because their aunt was with them, 
and she wore black with beady things, and a 
tight bonnet, and she said, when we took off 
our hats, 

“Who are you?” quite crossly. 

We said, 

“We are the Bastables; we’ve come to meet 
Daisy and Denny.” 

The aunt is a very rude lady, and it made 
us sorry for Daisy and Denny when she said 
to them ?” 

“ Are these the children? Do you remem- 
ber them ?”’ 

We weren't very tidy, perhaps, because we 
had been playing brigands in the shrubbery, 
and we knew we should have to wash for din- 
ner as soon as we got back, anyhow. But 
still— 

Denny said he thought he remembered us. 
But Daisy said, 

“Of course they are,” and then looked as 
if she was going to cry. So the aunt called 
a cab, and told the man where to drive, and 
put Daisy and Denny in, and then she said, 
stiffly : 

‘You two little girls may go too, if you 
like. But you little boys must walk.” 

So the cab went off, and we were left. The 
aunt turned to us to say a few last words, and 
we knew it would have been about brushing 
your hair and wearing gloves, so Oswald said, 
politely, 

“ Good-by,” and turned haughtily away be- 
fore she could begin, and so did the others. 
No one but that black, beady, tight lady 
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would say “little boys.” 
She is like Miss Murd- 
stone. I should like to 
tell her so. But she 
wouldn’t. understand. I 
don’t suppose she has ever 
read anything but Mark- 
ham’s History, and im- 
proving books like that. 
When we got home we 
found all four of those 
who had ridden in the 
eab sitting in our sit- 
ting-room, looking very 
thoroughly washed, and 
our girls were asking po- 
lite questions, and the 
others were saying 
“Yes,” and “No,” and 
“T don’t know.” We 
boys did not say any- 
thing. We stood at the 
window and looked out 
till the gong went for 
our dinner. We felt it 
was going to be awful— 
and it was. The new- 
comers would never have 
done for knights-errant 
or to carry a Cardinal’s 


sealed message through 
the heart of France; they 
would never have 


thought of anything to 
say to throw the enemy 
off the scent when they 
got into a tight place. 

They said “ Yes, please,” 
“ No, thank you.” They 
all ate very neatly, and al- 
ways wiped their mouths 
before they drank, and 
never spoke with them full. 

And after dinner it got 
worse and worse. 

We got all our books and 
they said, “ Thank you,” 
and didn’t look at them. 
And we got out all our 
toys, and they _ said, 
“Thank you, it’s very 
nice,” to everything. And 
it got less and less plea- 
sant; towards tea-time it 
eame to nobody saying 
anything, except Noél and 
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H. O., and they talked to 
each other about cricket. 

After tea father came in 
and played letters with 
them and the girls, and it 
was a little better, but 
while late dinner was go- 
ing on I shall never forget 
it. Oswald felt like the 
hero of a book, “ almost at 
the end of his resources.” 
I don’t think I was ever 
glad of bedtime before, 
but that time I was. 

When they had gone to 
bed Daisy had to have all 
her strings and buttons un- 
done for her—Dora told 
me, though she was nearly 
ten. And Denny said he 
couldn’t sleep without the 
gas being left a little bit 
on. We held a council in 
the girls’ room. We all sat 
on the bed—it’s a mahog- 
any four-poster with green 
curtains, very good for 
tents, only the  house- 
keeper doesn’t allow it; so 
Oswald said, 

“This is jolly nice, isn’t 
it ?” 

“They'll be better to- 
morrow,” Alice said, 
“ they’re only shy.” 

Dickie said shy was all 
very well, but you needn’t 
behave like a perfect idiot. 

“ They’re frightened. 
You see we are strange to 
them;” Dora said. 

“We are not wild 
beasts; we sha’n’t eat 
them; what have got to be 
frightened of?’ Dickie 
said this. 

Noél told us he thought 
they were an enchanted 
prince and princess who 
had been turned into rab- 
bits, and their bodies had 
got changed back but not 
their insides. 

But Oswald told him to 
dry up. 

“It’s no use making 
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things up about them,” he said; “the thing 
is, what are we going to do? We can’t have 
our holidays spoilt by these snivelling kids.” 

“No,” said Alice; “ but they can’t possibly 
go on snivelling forever. Perhaps they’ve 
got into the habit of it with that Murd- 
stone aunt. She’s enough to make any one 
snivel.” 

“All the same,” said Oswald, “we jolly 
well aren’t going to have another day like to- 
day. We must do something to rouse them 
from their snivelling leth—what’s its name? 
Something sudden, or what is it, decisive ?”’ 

“A trap,” said H. O., “ the first thing when 
they get up, and an apple-pie bed at night.” 

But Dora would not hear of it, and I own 
she was right. 

“ Suppose,” she said, “we could get up a 


good play, like we did when we were treasure- 
seekers ?”’ 

We said, “ Well, what?” but she did not 
say. 

“Tt ought to be a good long thing—to last 
all day,” Dickie said, “ and if they like they 
can play, and if they don’t—” 

“Tf they don’t, I’ll read to them,” Alice 
said. 

But we all said, “ No, you don’t. If you 
begin that way you'll have to go on.” And 
Dickie added, “I wasn’t going to say that at 
all; 1 was going to say, if they didn’t like it 
they could jolly well do the other thing.” 

We all agreed that we must think of some- 
thing, but we none of us could, and at last the 
council broke up in confusion because Miss 
Blake came and turned off the gas. 
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But next morning we were having break- 
fast, and the two strangers were sitting there 
so pink and clean, and Oswald suddenly said, 

“T know; we'll have a jungle in the gar- 
den i. 

And the others agreed, and we talked about 
it all the time. The little strangers only said 


“T don’t know,” when we said anything to 
them. 

After brekker Oswald beckoned his bro- 
thers and sisters mysteriously apart, and 
said, 


** Do you agree to let me be captain to-day, 
because I thought of it?” 

And they said they would. 

Then he said,“ We'll play Jungle Book,and 
I shall be Mowgli; the rest of you can be what 
you like.” 

“T don’t suppose they know the book,” said 
Noél; “they don’t look as if they read any- 
thing except at lesson times,” 

“Then they can go on being beasts all the 
time,” Oswald said. “Any one can be a 
beast.” 

So it was settled. 

And Oswald — Albert’s uncle has some- 
times said that he is clever at arranging 
things—began to lay his plans for the jungle. 
The day was indeed well chosen. Our Indian 
uncle was away, father was away, Mrs. Blake 
was going away, and the housemaid had an 
afternoon off. Oswald’s first act was to get 
rid of the White Mice. He explained to them 
that there would be a play in the afternoon, 
and they could be what they liked, and gave 
them the Jungle Book to read the stories he 
told them to—all the ones about Mowgli: He 
led the strangers to a secluded spot among 
the sea-kale in the kitchen garden, and left 
them. Then he went back to the others, and 
we had a jolly morning under the cedar, talk- 
ing about what we would do when Blakey was 
She went just after our dinner. 

When we asked Denny what he would like 
to be in the play, it turned out that he had 
not read the stories Oswald told him at all, 
but only “The White Seal” and “ Rikki 
Tikki.” 

We then agreed to make the jungle first, 
and dress up for our parts afterwards. Os- 
wald was a little uncomfortable about leaving 
the strangers alone all the morning, so he 


gone. 


said Denny should be his aide-de-camp, and 
he was really quite useful. He is clever with 
his fingers, and things that he does up do not 
untied. Daisy might have come too, 


come 
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but she wanted to go on reading, so we iet 
her. 

Of course the shrubbery was to be the jun- 
gle, and the lawn under the cedar a forest 
glade, and then we began to collect the 
things. The cedar lawn is just nicely out of 
the way of the windows. It was a jolly hot 
day—the kind of day when the sunshine is 
white, and the shadows are dark gray, not 
black like they are in the evening. 

We all thought of different things. Of 
course first we dressed up pillows in the skins 
of beasts, and set them about on the grass to 
look as natural as we could. 

And then we got Pincher and rubbed him 
all over with powdered slate-pencil, to make 
him the right color for Gray Brother. But 
he shook it all off, and it had taken an awful 
time to do. Then Alice said, 

“Oh, I know!” and then she ran off to fa- 
ther’s dressing-room, and came back with the 
créme da’mande pour la barbe et les mains, 
and we squeezed it on Pincher and rubbed it 
in, and then the slate-pencil stuck all right, 
and he rolled in the dust-bin of his own ac- 
cord, which made him just the right color. 
He is a very clever dog; but soon after he 
went off, and we didn’t find him until late in 
the afternoon. 

Denny helped with Pincher and with the 
wild-beast skins, and when Pincher was fin- 
ished, he said: 

“Please, may I take some paper birds to 
put in the trees? I know how.” 

And of course we said, “ Yes,” and he had 
only red ink and newspapers, and quite quick- 
ly he made quite a lot of large paper birds 
with red tails. They didn’t look half bad on 
the edge of the shrubbery. 

While he was doing this he suddenly said, 
or rather, screamed, 

“PP 

And we looked, and it was a creature with 
great horns and a fur rug, and I don’t won- 
der Denny was frightened. It was Alice, and 
it was first class. 

Up to now all was not lost beyond recall. 
It was the stuffed fox that did the mischief 
and I am sorry to own it was Oswald who 
thought of it. He is not ashamed of having 
thought of it; that was rather clever of him. 
But he knows now that it is better not to take 
other people’s foxes and things without ask- 
ing, even if you live in the same house with 
them. 

It was Oswald who undid the back of the 
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glass case in the hall, and got out the fox 
with the green and gray duck in its mouth, 
and when the others saw how awfully life- 
like they looked on the lawn, they all rushed 
off to fetch the other stuffed things. Uncle 
has a lot of stuffed things—he shot most of 
them himself — but not the fox, of course. 
There was another fox’s mask too, and we 
hung that in a bush to look as if the fox was 
peeping out. And the stuffed birds we fast- 
ened on to the trees with string. The duck- 
bill—what’s-his-name ‘—looked very well sit- 
ting on his tail, with the otter snarling at 
him. Then Dickie had an idea: and though 
not nearly so much was said about it after- 
wards as there was about the stuffed things, I 
think myself it was just as bad, though it was 
a good idea too. 

He just got the hose and put the end over a 
branch of the cedar-tree. Then we got the 
steps they clean windows with and let the 
hose rest on the top and run. It was to be a 
waterfall, but it ran between the steps,and was 
only wet and messy; so we got father’s mack- 
intosh and uncle’s, and covered the steps with 
them so that the water ran down all right and 
was glorious; and it ran away in a stream 
across the grass where we had dug a little 
channel for it, and the otter and the duck- 
bill thing were as if in their native haunts. I 
hope all this is not very dull to read about. I 
know it was jolly good fun to do. Taking 
one thing with another, I don’t know that we 
ever had a better time, while it lasted. 

We got all the rabbits out of the hutches 
and put paper tails on to them, and hunted 
them with horns made out of the Times. They 
got away somehow, and before they were 
caught next day they had eaten a good many 
cabbages and other things. 
sorry for this. 


Oswald is very 
He rather likes the gardener. 

Denny wanted to put paper tails on the 
guinea-pigs, and it was no use telling him 
there was nothing to tie the paper on to. He 
thought we were kidding, until we showed 
him, and then he said, “ Well, never mind,” 
and got the girls to give him bits of blue stuff. 

“T’ll make them sashes to tie round their 
little middies,” he said, and he did, and the 
bows stuck up on top of their backs. One of 
the guinea-pigs was never seen again; and 
the same with the tortoise, when we had done 
his shell with vermilion paint. He crawled 
away and returned no more. Perhaps some 
one collected him, and thought he was an ex- 
pensive kind, unknown in these cold latitudes. 
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The lawn under the cedar was transformed 
into a dream of beauty, what with the stuffed 
creatures and the paper-tailed things and the 
waterfall, and Alice said: 

“T wish the tigers did not look so flat,” for 
of course with bolsters you can only pretend 
it is a sleeping tiger getting ready to wake 
and spring out at you. It’s so difficult to 
prop up tiger-skins in a lifelike manner, when 
there are no bones inside them, only pillows 
and sofa cushions. 

“ What about the beer-stand?” I said, and 
we got two out of the cellar. With bolsters 
and string we fastened insides to the tigers, 
and they were really fine. The legs of the 
beer-stands did for tigers’ legs. It was indeed 
the finishing touch. 

Then we boys put on our bathing drawers 
and vests so as to be able to play with the wa- 
terfall without hurting our clothes. The 
girls only tucked up their frocks and took 
their shoes and stockings off. H. O. painted 
his legs and his hands with Condy’s fluid to 
make himself brown, so that he might be 
Mowgli, although Oswald was captain, and 
had plainly said he was going to be Mowgli 
himself. Of course the others weren’t going 
to stand that, so Oswald said: 

“Very well; nobody asked you to brown 
yourself like that. But now you’ve done it 
you’ve simply got to go and be a beaver, and 
live in the dam under the waterfall till it 
washes off.” 

“T don’t want to be beavers,” he said; and 
Noél said, 

“Don’t make him; let him be the bronze 
statue in the palace gardens, what the foun- 
tain plays out of.” 

So we let him have the hose and hold it up 
over his head. It made a lovely fountain, 
only he remained brown. So then Dickie and 
Oswald and I did ourselves brown too, and 
dried H. O. as well as we could with our 
handkerchiefs, because he was just beginning 
to snivel. The brown didn’t come off any of 
us for days. 

Oswald was to be Mowgli, and we were just 
beginning to arrange the different parts. The 
rest of the hose that was on the ground was 
Kaa, the rock python, and Pincher was Gray 
Brother, only we couldn’t find him. And 
while most of us were talking Dickie and 
Noél got messing about with the beer-stand 
tigers. And then a really sad event instantly 
oceurred, which was not really our fault, and 
we did not mean to 
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That Daisy girl had been mooning in-doors 
all the afternoon with the Jungle Book, and 
now she came suddenly out just as Dickie and 
Noél had got under the tigers and were shov- 
ing them along to fight. Of course this is not 
in the book at all; but they did look jolly like 
real tigers; and I am very far from wishing 
to blame the girl, though she little knew what 
would be the awful consequences of her con- 
duct. But for her we might have got out of 
it all much better than we did. 

What happened was truly horrid. 

As soon as Daisy saw the tigers she stopped 
short, and uttering a shriek like a railway 
whistle, she fell flat on the ground. 

“Fear not, gentle Indian maiden!” Oswald 
cried. “I myself will protect thee.” 

And he sprang forward with the 
bow and arrows out of uncle’s study. 

The gentle Indian maiden didn’t move. 

“Come hither,” Dora said; “let us take 
refuge in yonder covert while this good 
knight does battle for us.” 

Dora might have remembered that we were 
savages, but she didn’t. And still the Daisy 
girl did not move. 

Then we were frightened. Dora and Alice 
lifted her up, and her mouth was open and 
her eyes half shut. She looked horrid. Not 
at all like fair fainting damsels, who are al- 
ways of an interesting pallor. She was 
green, like a cheap oyster. 

We did what we could—a prey to alarm as 
we were—we rubbed her hands and let the 
hose play gently but perseveringly on her un- 
eonscious brow. The girls loosened her 
dress, though it was only the kind that comes 
down straight without a waist. And we were 
all doing what we could as hard as we couid 
when we heard the click of the front gate. 
There was no mistake about it. 

“T hope, whoever it is, will go straight to 
the front door,” said Alice, but whoever it 
was did not. 

There were feet on the gravel, and there 
was the uncle’s voice saying, heartily: 

“This way; this way. On such a day as 
this we shall find our young barbarians all at 
play, somewhere about the grounds.” 

And then, without further warning, the 
uncle and three other gentlemen and two 
ladies burst upon the scene. 

We had no clothes on, to speak of—I mean 
us boys—we were all wet through. Daisy was 


native 
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in a faint or fit, or dead, none of us knew 
which. And all the stuffed animals were there 
staring the uncle in the face. Most of them 
had got a sprinkling, and the otter and the 
duck-bill brute were simply soaked. And 
three of us were dark brown. Concealment, 
as so often happens, was impossible. 

The quick brain of Oswald saw in a flash 
exactly how it would strike the uncle, and his 
brave young blood ran cold in his veins. His 
heart stood still. 

“ What’s all this—eh, what?” said the tones 
of the wronged uncle. 

Oswald spoke up and said: “It was just 
jungles we were playing.” He didn’t know 
what was up with Daisy. He explained as 
well as any one could, but explanation was in 
vain. 

The uncle had a Malacca cane in his hand, 
and we were but ill prepared to meet the sud- 
den attack. Oswald and H. O. caught it 
worst. The other boys were under the tigers, 
and of course my uncle would not strike a 
girl, and of course Denny was visitor, and so 
got off. But it was bread and water for us 
for the next three days, and our own room. I 
will not tell you how we sought to vary the 
monotony of imprisonment. Oswald thought 
of taming a mouse, but he could not find one. 
The reason of the wretched captives might 
have given way but for the gutter that you 
ean crawl along from our room to the girls’. 
But I will not enlarge on this, because you 
might try it yourselves, and it really is dan- 
gerous. 

When my father came home we got the 
talking to, and we said we were sorry, and we 
really were, especially about Daisy, though 
she is a muff. And then it was settled that 
we were to go into the country and stay till 
we had grown into better children. Albert’s 
uncle was writing a book in the country. We 
were to go to his house, Daisy and Denny too. 
We were glad of this; this we bore nobly. We 
knew we had deserved it. We were all very 
sorry for everything, and we resolved that for 
the future we would be good. 

I am not sure whether we kept this resolu- 
tion or not. 


Appendix.—I have not told half the things 
we did for the jungle—for instance, about the 
elephant’s tusks and the horse-hair sofa cush- 
ions and uncle’s fishing-boots. 











MRS. PIPER—A STUDY 


BY KATHERINE 


HE degree of interest felt in 
any subject is by no means 
limited to the amount of faith 
by which the evidence favor- 
able to the subject may be re- 
garded. While we may not ac- 

cept what Professor Hyslop of Columbia Col- 

lege calls the trance phenomena of Mrs. Piper, 
as proving the existence of a future life, still 
it must be conceded 
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regarding her trance state is that she does 
lose her consciousness, but of what occurs, 
while this condition lasts, she knows nothing 
and claims nothing. 

From ancestry of hardy English and sturdy 
Puritan forebears, whose patriotism was proved 
by their services as officers in the Revolution 
and all later wars, Mrs. Piper was born near 
Nashua, New Hampshire, forty years ago last 
August. True to tra- 





that, viewed from the 
disinterested stand- 
point of the looker-on, 


the matter is of ex- 
traordinary impor- 
tance, 





To the average wo- 
man the personal side 
of a celebrity’s charac- 
ter is of equal moment 
with the professional 
aspect, and when the 
one under study ex- 
hibits all proof of pos- 
sessing a double con- 
then the 
normal phase of her 
life gains added inter- 
est as contrasted with 
the abnormal. 

The story of Mrs. 
Piper’s life, as told by 


sciousness, 





dition, she came into 
the world with a caul 
over her face, thus 
confirming the popular 
superstition regarding 
the character of one 
so born. As a child 
she possessed this re- 


markable subcon- 
sciousness in a slight 
degree, though she 
was not, at that time, 
able to analyze the 
strange thoughts and 
feelings which came 


to her, and it was not 
until years later that 


this subliminal capa- 
city was recognized. 
Her mother, who is 
now living near her 


daughter’s birthplace, 
has always’ had the 








herself and by her 
girlhood friends, as 


well as those of a 
later day, is so quiet 
and so lacking in 
startling incident and 
sensational episode as 
to evoke astonishment 


same psychical power, 


but in much less 
Vi / marked degree. 
The first years of 


Mrs. Piper’s life were 
passed in the place of 
her birth. Later, after 


among those who per- P the death of her 
haps place her with father the family 
the women who have made unsupported moved to the South, and still later returned 


claims to ability to communicate with the 
dead. Mrs. Piper, in her professional work 
as well as in her home life, is in sharp con- 
trast to these mediums so-called, insomuch 
that she herself makes no claim to anything 
of a supernatural nature. All that she asserts 
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to New England, settling at Methuen. Here 
Mrs. Piper attended the high-school until 
constitutional physical delicacy, complicated 
by a dangerous illness, necessitated her with- 
drawal. Her devotion to study, however, did 
not cease by reason of lack of physical 
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strength, and much time at home was given 
to certain branches under competent masters. 
This was especially true of music, for which 
she showed great devotion, and by reason of 
faithful work and natural talent she now pos- 
sesses an ability far above the average per- 
former. 

After her marriage, in October, 1881, to Mr. 
William Piper, an active business man with 
a strong undercurrent of love for books and 
music, her home was in Boston, and it was 
while living on Pinckney Street under the 
shadow of the State House that the realiza- 
tion of her strange power came to Mrs. Piper. 

This oceurred after the birth of her first 
daughter, which had been followed by a long 
illness of an obscure nature. Returning from 
a visit to a clairvoyant (who was proved later 
to be unreliable) whom she had been per- 
suaded to see by friends in the hope that the 
trouble which had baffled physicians might be 
diagnosed, she experienced her first trance 
condition. As she relates it, she had come 
back very, very tired, and while sitting in this 
state of fatigue with a strong sense of ex- 
treme lassitude, she suddenly felt a peculiar 
buzzing in her ears, and a luminous atmos- 
phere, in which appeared beautiful faces, 
seemed to surround her. There her remem- 
brance of the seene ceases, and her husband 
who was in the room at the time, takes up the 
story. Her eyes closed, her head sank back 
on the chair, and her apparent condition was 
that of sleep. Soon her lips moved and she 
began speaking in a language unknown to Mr. 
Piper, who listened, more than puzzled by this 
strange incident. After assuring himself 
that she was not in a natural sleep and being 
curious also, as to the meaning of the words 
she was speaking, he remembered that there 
lodged in the same house an Englishman who 
was an accomplished linguist. This lodger 
was persuaded to come to the aid of the be- 
wildered husband, and was brought into the 
presence of Mrs. Piper. Instantly he recog- 
nized the language as Hindustanee, in which 
he was proficient, and the substance of her 
talk as relating to incidents in his own life. 
He told her when she came out of the trance 
that she had referred to many things which 
had happened in his childhood. 

Naturally this occurrence caused much 
comment and discussion in the Piper house- 
hold. Bits of talk were overheard by one of 
the maids in the house, who confided her in- 
formation regarding this strange episode to 
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her sister, a servant in the employ of a Beacon 
Street resident, who straightway unburdened 
herself to her mistress, by whom in turn it 
was related to her guest, Mrs. Pierce. Later, 
Mrs. Pierce visited Mrs. Gibbens, the mother- 
in-law of Professor James of Harvard, to 
whose notice the matter was brought. Pro- 
fessor James, who at that time was presi- 
dent of the American Branch of the Society 
of Psychical Research, at once interested him- 
self in Mrs. Piper and her supernormal 
powers. As she was anxious for her own sake 
to know to what nature this strange quality 
belonged, or, as she expresses it, whether she 
was obsessed or possessed, she lent herself 
willingly to an investigation by Professor 
James and the society which he represented, 
consenting to place herself in their hands and 
under the control of this society. 

In the investigation which followed later, 
the first exhibition was given to Professor 
James and the Rev. Minot Savage, a Uni- 
tarian clergyman, on June 29, 1884. 

After perfectly satisfying himself of the 
psychic honesty of Mrs. Piper, Professor 
James wrote to Dr. Hodgson, who was the 
head of the English society, telling him that 
the Boston society had found a young woman 
who appeared to possess mediumistic power, 
and that while he was convinced of her 
honesty, he would be glad if Dr. Hodgson 
would come to Boston and make a personal 
investigation. Dr. Hodgson complied with 
this request, and came to this country 
with the avowed purpose of exposing Mrs. 
Piper, as he had previously proved Madame 
Blavatsky a humbug. 

Dr. Hodgson’s first sitting took place on a 
Monday at the house at 40 Pinckney Street. 
At that time Mrs. Piper told the sceptical 
Englishman many things which occurred dur- 
ing his boyhood, which was spent in Australia, 
and which he said were known only to him- 
self. At the second sitting, which was on the 
second day after, more facts regarding his 
past life were related to Dr. Hodgson. Even 
then, though he felt his doubts regarding Mrs. 
Piper’s power swept away, he did not relax 
his efforts to disprove her genuineness. For 
the three following months the movements of 
her husband and herself were followed by de- 
tectives to discover any effort they might take 
to gain information about sitters. After 
using this and other means in his power to 
prove her power not real, Dr. Hodgson was 
forced to admit the contrary, but it was not 
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until after months of association with Mrs. 
Piper in her home in Boston Highlands, when 
he watched her in her housewifery and among 
her children and studied her in her normal 
state, that he gave his unqualified endorse- 
ment to her subliminal capacity. 

For a long time following this endorsement 
of her power by Dr. Hodgson, Mrs. Piper was 
most unwilling to lend herself to demonstra- 
tions of this power, as she says the thought 
of being known as a “ medium” was one from 
which her extremely sensitive organization 
shrank. The name suggested so much that 
was unpleasant to Mrs. Piper, whose strongest 
characteristics are her innate womanliness 
and her inherent refinement, that it was long 
before she could reconcile herself to use her 
wonderful power professionally. Finally, 
after weighing the pros and cons of the mat- 
ter she accepted an offer made by the Society 
of Psychical Research, and has since been 
under contract with the society. The demon- 
stration of her power is controlled by the so- 
ciety, which pays her a salary, thus in some 
measure compensating her for the time de- 
voted to this work, and lost to herself. 

From the time Dr. Hodgson became con- 
vinced of the honesty of Mrs. Piper’s sub- 
consciousness he has been indefatigable in his 
effort to verify and make use of it. Three 
mornings of each week—Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday—are devoted to sittings under 
his direction as the representative of the So- 
ciety of Psychical Research. The statement 
often made in print that Mrs. Piper gives 
private “sittings” is not correct. Neither 
now nor at any former time has she given 
a manifestation of her powers for any per- 
sons outside of this society. All her work of 
this kind is done exclusively for the members, 
and her time is entirely controlled by them. 

In 1890, Mrs. Piper consented, after much 
urging, to go to England to convince the Eng- 
lish branch of the society that the claims of 
Dr. Hodgson regarding her power were well 
founded. As she says feelingly, “It was only 
to prove myself an honest woman that I did 
it.” And indeed shé sacrificed much to de- 
monstrate her own sincerity and that of Dr. 
Hodgson. She was forced to separate her- 
self from her young daughters, then little 
girls of four and five, and to substitute a 
stranger for the English governess who had 
had the charge of them for years, so as to 
make impossible anv charge of collusion be- 
tween herself and the governess. 
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Arriving in Liverpool, she was met by Pro- 
fessor Lodge, who acted in the absence of Mr. 
F. W. H. Myers, the secretary of the society, 
as its representative, and remained in his 
charge until she went to Mr. Myers’s home in 
Cambridge. Mrs. Myers, who was Miss Ten- 
nant, a sister of Mrs. Henry M. Stanley, the 
charming original of Millais’s famous picture 
“Yes or No,” invited Mrs. Piper to become 
her guest while in Cambridge, instead of al- 
lowing her to go into lodgings as originally 
planned. For this hospitality Mrs. Piper was 
naturally most grateful. 

Mrs. Myers afterwards told Mrs. Piper how 
agreeably she was disappointed in her appear- 
ance. “I thought,” she said, “ that you would 
be very gross, with your hair in frizzlettes, 
and fond of magenta.” Needless to say Mrs. 
Piper’s appearance is in sharp contrast to the 
picture drawn by her English hostess. From 
this beautiful English home she went to the 
house of Professor Lodge, where a disillusion- 
ment similar to that of Mrs. Myers awaited 
Mrs. Lodge. Professor Lodge had brought 
Mrs. Piper to the house. Leaving her in the 
drawing-room, he returned with his wife. 
Standing in the doorway Mrs. Lodge looked 
first at her husband, then at Mrs. Piper, and 
then back to her husband before her thought 
found voice. Then she said, “Oliver, you 
don’t mean to tell me that this is Mrs. Piper!” 
When assured by the latter of her identity, 
she said: “Oh! Mrs. Piper, you are so unlike 
what we had fancied. I was sure that you 
would have an American twang to your voice.” 
In no one particular is the contrast more 
vividly marked between the picture drawn 
and the picture found than in this character- 
istic, for Mrs. Piper has a particularly pleas- 
ing voice with the rich tone and soft modula- 
tion of a Southern woman. 

Mrs. Piper found Professor and Mrs. 
Lodge most cordial, though doubtless scepti- 
eal. All the servants of their household were 
changed, to circumvent any charge of collu- 
sion through them, and Mrs. Piper was asked 
to remain in the house for three days and to 
see no one from the outside. 

During the whole of Mrs. Piper’s stay in 
England she was under an espionage and a 
surveillance which to a woman conscious of 
her honesty must have been distressing, 
though doubtless its necessity for purposes of 
proof was admitted. While at Professor 
Lodge’s home, an incredulous visitor suggest- 
ed that Mrs. Piper might have in her trunk 
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directories of all the houses in England and 
all sorts of data relating to persons with whom 
she might expect to come in contact. Pro- 
fessor Lodge’s answer was to beg Mrs. Piper’s 
permission to search her trunk, which was 
granted after going to her room and, in Mrs. 
Lodge’s presence, removing a bag of soiled 
linen. The description of Professor Lodge’s 
manner of trunk-searching is most amusing, 
and leaves the impression that it must have 
been cyclonic in its nature. However, in this 
devastating trunk upheaval, no printed mat- 
ter except copies of Jane Eyre, Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice, and Julian Hawthorne’s 
Love or a Name, presented to her by Dr. 
Myers, was found. At the end of three 
months Mrs. Piper returned home, leaving be- 
hind her a large following of firm believers, 
as well as many friends, which her delightful 
personality must everywhere win for her. 
Since her return she has, as before, been 
chiefly occupied with the work of the society. 
Many of her waking hours are devoted to it, 
and her sleeping hours are often sacrificed 
to insomnia resulting from the mental ef- 
fort. 

The atmosphere surrounding her during 
her sittings is impressively free from any- 
thing of a sensational character. One room 


in her house is used for the purpose. It is the 
library, and in the second story, directly over 
the reception-hall shown in the photograph. 
This room has three large windows facing 
north, the front of the room being bow- 
shaped. Through these windows with their 
muslin curtains the light streams uninterrupt- 
edly during sittings,as at other times. Around 
the room are bookcases indicating, by the 
volumes on the shelves, the healthy literary 
tastes of the family. The room is cozily 
furnished, and with an air of individu- 
ality. 

That part of the furniture which is used in 
the sittings—that is, the chairs, tables, pen- 
cils, and blocks of paper—is removed from 
the room when the house is rented for the sum- 
mer and the family go to their country home 
on the east side of the White Mountains 
near Chocorua. These articles are removed 
to be kept free of any foreign influence, as it 
has been found that they are susceptible to 
influence. It was noticed, at certain sittings, 
that the personality which communicated 
through Mrs. Piper refused certain pencils, 
the fingers declining to grasp them. For a 
time this puzzled Dr. Hodgson, but he finally 
discovered that between the sittings, Mrs. 
Piper’s daughters had used the pencils for 
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their school-work. After that Dr. Hodgson 
retained possession of the pencils, and there 
was no recurrence of refusals to use them by 
the control. 

On the days of the sittings Mrs. Piper does 
not rise until in time to dress, before Dr. 
Hodgson, who drives to Arlington Heights, 
the picturesque suburb of Boston where she 
makes her home, can arrive. This she does 
that her mind may be in a passive and calm 
state as possible. During the sitting Mrs. 
Piper occupies a large chair that is drawn 
before a table on which are a couple of pillows. 
She places her left.arm upon the pillows, her 
head resting on this arm, her face being turn- 
ed to the left and away from Dr. Hodgson, 
the other arm falling on a little sewing-table 
on which lies a block of paper. On the other 
side of this smaller table Dr. Hodgson sits, 
while the individual to whom communication 
is made—in other words, the sitter—is in front 
of and facing Mrs. Piper. When she has 
passed into the trance state a pencil is placed 
in her fingers and communication is by means 
of what is known in psychological circles as 
automatic writing. In the earlier years the 
messages were oral, but afterwards, the hand 
showing an inclination to write them, the 
later method has developed. The first at- 
tempts at writing were made in the exceeding- 
ly awkward position suggested by trying to 
write on a pad of paper directly over the head. 

Her condition of trance, Mrs. Piper says, 
cannot be entered into at will, often unsuc- 
cessful efforts having been made to call into 
being her subconsciousness. The sensation 
before entering into it, she describes-as re- 
minding her of the feeling one has at twilight 
when the sun is setting and the shadows 
lengthening — as if everything around was 
gradually shutting down, until all at once 
the darkness has fallen. After that she 
knows nothing until she returns to conscious- 
ness, when she has no recollection whatever 
of either questions or answers. One experi- 
ment which was tried is of peculiar interest. 
To test her power, at one sitting a pencil was 
placed in each hand, the left hand being 
withdrawn from the support of the head, and 
questions were asked at the same time by the 
two sitters present. The questions, though on 
widely dissimilar subjects, were answered with 
absolute correctness. This synchronous ambi- 
dexterity as an athletic performance is aston- 
ishing, but the mental gymnastics as evi- 
denced by the dual control are inexplicable 
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After one of these sittings, which vary in 
length from one to three hours, Mrs. Piper 
finds herself exhausted bodily and mentally 
and indisposed to any further effort. 

Mrs. Piper feels that ber power is diminish- 
ing, but whether this lessening of psychical 
force is from a physical and nervous break- 
down resulting from the care of her husband 
through a long and trying illness in the early 
months of this year, or is the direct loss of 
psychic energy, she does not know. One 
thing, however, which she does know and 
does not hesitate to acknowledge, is how 
great will be her joy if her peculiar power 
were to leave her forever. 

The possession of this abnormal gift is a 
subject of great sensitiveness to her, and one 
which she does not wish to discuss with the 
ordinary visitor. This fact one can readily 
comprehend on meeting her, for her sensitive 
disposition shows itself in her face, which is 
one of unusual beauty, and one in which is 
found that singular combination of strength 
and sweetness. In her coloring she is fair, 
her eyes a dark gray, shading to black as her 
moods change; her luxuriant hair is a warm 
brown, while her skin is of a dead ivory white- 
ness unrelieved by a particle of color. In 
height she is above the average, being five 
feet and seven inches. A beautifully moulded 
neck and shoulders, and otherwise correspond- 
ingly well-proportioned figure, make her a wo- 
man who at sight commands admiration. This 
deepens into love as one knows her longer. 
In appearance she is patrician, with a digni- 
fied, erect carriage, and a manner restful in 
its sympathetic repose. In dress she is con- 
servative and quiet, showing excellent taste, 
being fond of black and white, and avoiding 
brilliant colors. She is not only a fluent talk- 
er, but a good listener. She is a devout wo- 
man, and though brought up a Methodist, she 
and her daughters are now Episcopalians and 
attendants at St. John’s Church in Arlington. 

In her home life with her husband and 
children near her, Mrs. Piper is particularly 
attractive. The key-note of her character is a 
womanly nature, and her home is her chosen 
sphere. She is a good wife and mother, as 
well as an excellent housewife and expert 
needle-woman. As evidence of the latter 
accomplishment, the fact that up to the pres- 
ent moment her fingers have made all the 
clothes of her daughters of fifteen and six- 
teen must bear witness, and they are excep- 
tionally well-dressed girls too. Of her two 
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daughters, the elder, Alta, is like her, though 
not in as marked degree as the daughter 
would like, for she ingenuously confessed 
that when she was little she used to pray that 
she might “ look like mamma, talk like mam- 
ma, and be like mamma.” What greater en- 
comium could come from a daughter’s lips ¢ 

The younger of these two girls, Minerva, 
ealled for her grandmother, is like her father. 
Both are musical, which is not strange, for 
Mr. Piper shares his wife’s musical tastes, and 
is a pianist and violinist of fine execution and 
expression. ’ 

In the bringing up of her daughters, Mrs. 
Piper has shown judgment and thought, carry- 
ing out the commendable idea that society 
and school cannot be happily harmonized, 
and in consequence these young misses are re- 
freshing in their unaffected schoolgirl pres- 
ence and frankness. Their education has been 
most thorough. For many years studying 
under a well-qualified governess, they have 
been for the last three years pupils in a pri- 
vate school, where they are fitting for college. 
The elder of them has a marked capacity for 
books, the younger is clever with her pen. 

They are always chaperoned by either their 
mother or a teacher,and in the graceful defer- 
ence to older people are in pleasant contrast 
to the average modern young girl. 

A more attractive suburb around Boston 
cannot be found than Arlington Heights, 
where Mrs. Piper’s home is located. It is the 
highest land anywhere in the environs, with 
the exception of Blue Hill, and is some eight 
miles from the city. On one of the many 
hill-sides which slope away below it stands the 
house, Queen Anne. in its architecture. At 
one side a clump of five oaks, that until close 
scrutiny reveals the reverse looks as one tree, 
shades a lawn on which rustic seats stand 
about invitingly. On the other side a veran- 
da overlooks a croquet-ground on which Mr. 
Piper and his daughter may often be seen. 
Farther away to the left stretches a view sel- 
dom equalled. On clear days Wachusett and 
Pack Monadnock mountains show their clear 
outlines, while in the nearer foreground a 
natural reservoir of water reflects the shadows 
of pine-covered shore, beyond which are the 
historic towns of Lexington and Concord. 
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past which and over the green-topped hills 
the steeples of Bilrica and Lowell stand out 
against the blue sky. From the upper win- 
dows of the house, looking east, a new view 
opens which stretches from the gilded dome 
of the State House as it reflects the rays of 
the sun in the daytime, or by night with its 
outlines marked by electric lights, down to 
the shimmering sea-line, beyond which the 
light of Minots Ledge can be seen. 

Entering the house one at once notices the 
air of individuality which pervades it. 
Planned by its mistress, it everywhere re- 
flects her character, being artistic, refined, and 
homelike in the best, true, and right sense of 
these words. The front door opens from a 
wide veranda into an entrance-hall from 
which the stairs lead at one side. Through 
tlie arches in front of the stairs is a recep- 
tion-hall, in which a waiting caller may find 
restful ease. To the right of the front door 
another gives on a drawing-room of fine pro- 
portions which, facing three ways, is blessed 
with a wealth of sunlight. To the extreme 
left of the hall is found the dining-room, a 
cheerful bright room with the sun in its win- 
dows until past noon. All these rooms are 
artistically treated in their decoration, soft 
warm tints blending on walls and ceilings 
with which the polished floors and wood-work 
harmonize. When summer comes, though, 
Mrs. Piper is glad to leave this pretty home 
of hers and escape to the heart of the moun- 
tains, where she gives herself up with her hus- 
band and her daughters to a life in which 
Dame Nature is the only welcome visitor. 
During these three months spent in this coun- 
try cottage, work of psychical kind is un- 
known, and her whole time is devoted to the 
delight of an existence far from the outside 
world. Even this isolation, though, does not 
save her from the daily inundation of letters 
with which she is daily flooded. She is re- 
luetant to a pathetic degree, on this account, 
to give her country address even to a friend, 
without first the promise that it shall be re- 
garded as confidential. For she is earnestly 
desirous that nothing pertaining to her work 
shall follow her to the mountain retreat, 
where for three months she lives only for her- 
self and those dear to her. 
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Tur correct evening coiffure with black 
velvet bow. 





ScuMMER MORNING aT With trimming of 
silk ecarfand wings 


BY A. T. ASHMORE 


OWNS of trans- 
parent materi- 

als as well as 
gowns of wash fabrics 
are more fashionable 
this year than has been 
the case for many sea- 
sons, and, oddly enough, 
in many respects the 
fashions resemble 
closely those in vogue 
in the days when every- 
body did wear thin 
frocks in hot weather. 
The manufacturers of 
all these materials for 
once have been fortu- 
nate enough to meet 
the popular taste, and 
have, consequently, pro- 
vided a seemingly end- 
less variety of designs 
and colorings. It is 
rather smarter to use 
materials that have lit- 
tle or no stiffening, in 
order to carry out the 
loose clinging effects, 
but this does not by 
any means condemn 
the use of heavier ma- 
terials such as duck, 
or linen, or gauzes that 
have a wiry thread 
through them. When 
these latter are used a 
softening effect is 
sought in the trimming. 
The smartest of all 
gowns are those that 
are noticeable from 
their simplicity and 
their almost — severe 
lines. In many ways 
they are a delusion 
and a snare, because 





As seen from behind, where soft loops 
make a graceful effect. 





AFTERNOON HaT With rosette of soft gauze 
ribbon with a velvet edge. 
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The belt is of 





Lavenper OrGanpif with bands of deep cream lace; panel of tucks in sides, and tucked flounce 
Pink AND WHITF ORGANDIF With ruffles, tucks, and bands of yellow lace; deep rose velvet belt and straps on bodice, 


violet velvet. 


run throngh rhinestone buckles. 
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THREE PRETTY RVENING waists showing the popular fancy for heavy 
lace decorations. 


they look as though they were very easily 
made and easily fitted. In reality they need 
most careful fitting, their simplicity being 
secured by much careful work. The only 
plainness about these gowns is the long lines 
that now are absolutely necessary, when to be 
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long in the line running from bust 
to shoulder is the aim of a well- 
dressed woman. It is not neces- 
sary, in order to get the desired 
effect in a summer gown, to buy 
the most expensive materials. 
The question to be considered is 
whether the coloring and the de- 
signs are good, and whether the 
material will lend itself to the 
correct draping, or to the cut that 
is desired. This can be had in 
some of the silk and cotton mate- 
rials that cost very little, especial- 
ly at this time of the year, quite 
as well as in the more elaborate 
designs, or the newer shades of 
coloring. A proof of this was 
seen the other day, when at a 
garden party, that was preceded 
by a breakfast, the gown that at- 
tracted the most attention was 
made of black and white batiste 
with a very tiny polka dot of 
white. The skirt was tucked to 
within a quarter of a yard of the 
foot in a multitude of narrow side 
tucks, and then flared out to its 
full width, finished only with rows 
of circular tucks. The waist, 
tight-fitting in the back, was but- 
toned at one side in front, with 
just a little blousing, and was cut 
away at the neck to show an un- 
lined yoke and collar of white 
tucked chiffon. The 
reached a little below the elbow, 
and were there finished with an 
overhanging cuff of white 
mousseline de soie to match the 
yoke. The belt was of black satin- 
finished elastic studded with nail 
heads of steel, and fastened with 
a pointed buckle of cut steel. 


sleeves 


The newest belts are those 
made of satin-finished elastic, 
in either black or white. They 


come in two widths, one nearly 
four inches, and the other about 
an inch wide. They are some- 
times studded with nail heads of jet, or steel, - 
but are oftener quite plain. A handsome 
buckle is the most valuable part of the belt. 
These buckles are of rhinestone or of cut jet, 
and the workmanship is exquisite. They are 
not cheap, rather, indeed, very expensive, but 











it will be possible before 
long, undoubtedly, to find 
some that will be less elab- 
orate and, consequently, 
cheaper. 

All the new gowns re- 
quire belts or sashes, which 
has created a demand for 
fancy ribbons of all sorts. 
Soft ribbons are the smart- 
est, those of soft-finished 
taffeta, satin, or peau de 
soie being the handsomest; 
the ground is plain with a 
brocaded figure in color. A 
number of exquisite de- 
signs in black and white 
are shown, too, that are 
particularly attractive. A 
present and very popular 
use of these sashes is to 
provide them in light colors 
to wear with black or 
white gowns. They are al- 
ways finished with a 
knotted fringe the color of 
the ground-work of the rib- 
bon. When ribbon belts are 
worn without sashes they 
are pulled far down in 
front to give the long- 
waisted look; it is consider- 
ed a mistake to use any- 
thing but plain ribbons for 
this purpose, and either 
black or white is better 
than a color. The sashes, 
by-the-way, are not tied 
exactly in the back, but 
quite at one side of the 
back with one high up- 
standing loop and two long 
ends that reach to the hem 
of the skirt. 

Bolero and Eton jackets 
are still exceedingly popu- 
lar. It is well to in- 
dulge in the fancy 
without further de- 
lay, for before an- 
other six months 
they will undoubted- 
ly no longer be con- 
sidered at all smart. 
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A sent they MIGNONETTR GREEN VEILING, the skirt laid in box-pleats stitched flat; jacket with edge 
At presen c ey of black velvet and collar and trimming of heavy lace; collar and under-sleeves of white 
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most extraordinary materials, 
and in very eccentric shapes. 
A gown of black pleated 
mousseline de 
soie has a bolero 
also of the same 
material laid in 


much finer 
pleats. This is 
made without 
any lining or 


trimming, and is caught to- 
gether in front over an unlined 
yoke of white lace, held to- 
gether by narrow black velvet 
ribbon slipped through tiny 
rhinestone buckles. On a black 
and white foulard gown with a 
lace yoke is a bolero of white 
pigué trimmed with heavy 
aoe lace put on in overlap- 
ping ruffles, the bolero itself 
embroidered in 

blaeck.*It is very 

short over the 

front and back, , 
is sleeveless, and 


while it fastens © F Sr" 

in the double- "\ ABLE ", 

breasted style, 

the fastenings Sg 

are of loops of Lone vrivine eroak of biscuit color cloth with 
embroidery silk black satin sash. 

over  cut-pearl 


buttons, in order that the effect of all white 
may be preserved. Bolero jackets for mohair 
gowns are the oddest things imaginable, for 
they are made with sleeves that reach below 
the elbow, then turn back with a cuff, with, 
below the cuff, pleated under-sleeves, also of 
mohair. This reads as if a clumsy effect 
would be the result, but this is not the case. 
A number of gowns made up for summer 
vatering-place wear are in sharp contrast to 







the simpler gowns, but are none 
the less fashionable. In their 
construction foulard and taf- 
feta silks—in fact, all the dif- 
ferent kinds of silks—are used. 
A pretty gown of polka-dotted 
green and white taffeta has a 
- trimming of itself, but in an- 
she other design of green and 
: white, that is put on to form a 
panel down the front of the 
skirt, a yoke and a band 
around the foot of the skirt. 
The waist is made with the 
front of shirred mousseline de 
soie, a smart little bolero of the 
polka-dotted silk, and with 
sleeves of the other design of 
the silk. Narrow black velvet 
ribbons outline the waist, trim 
the jacket,and head the flounce 
as well as finish the cuffs. The 
gown is very smart, and in 
spite of the fact that the skirt 
is pleated gives a slender look 
to the figure, as the pleats are 
stitched down and the yoke on 
the upper part of the skirt is 
absolutely plain. 

In the same style is a gown 
of hand-painted muslin trim- 
med with ruffles of white mull 
embroidered in black. The 
front of the skirt is laid in 
pleats to form a pointed yoke, and the entire 
waist is in narrow tucks across which are 
bands of heavy, Irish point lace. Straps of 
black velvet ribbon, a black ribbon-velvet belt, 
and small rhinestone buckles finish the waist, 
the sleeves of which show a dangerous resem- 
blance to the big sleeves of two or three years 
ago, made in three puffs and caught down 
with bands of insertion. Yet they are a 
pretty novelty. 

















SOME OF THE SUMMER’S NOVELTIES IN NECK-WEAR. 
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PARIS FASHION FANCIES 


ARASOLS are a feature of the complete 

costume at present, and the number of 

them considered necessary in a smart 
outfit is appalling to the economical buyer. 
Many varieties are shown, most of them pret- 
ty. Parasols of plain silk, with fancy han- 
dies, are carried with figured gowns, while it 
is considered very desirable to have those of 
figured designs to use with costumes in plain 
materials. A green silk parasol, whose white 
wood handle has a parrot’s head of bright 
green to match, with topaz eyes, is very 
smart; to carry with a mauve muslin gown 
that is a mass of soft lace trimmings is a 
dainty little parasol of mauve taffeta silk, 
with a handle in a little deeper shade of 
mauve finished with a china head, a pretty 
face in a big straw bonnet on which are bows 
of mauve, all in china. Some so-called sim- 
ple parasols in white India silk have handles 
which are a ball of crystal with tiny flecks of 
gold or silver, or, most popular of all for gen- 
eral wear, are those with wooden handles with 
bunches of mistletoe, cherries, or fruit of 
some sort represented in natural coloring. A 
curious caprice is the carrying of the unlined 


lace or mousseline de soie parasols, the 
beauty of the fabric of which is exquisite, and 
the workmanship of the handle beyond com- 
pare, but which as a’ protection from the 
sun’s rays are an absolute failure. 

The craze for bolero jackets is counterbal- 
anced by the popularity of the long coat 
which now appears in a new design every oth- 
er day. Black satin, black taffeta, and beige 
or gray cloth coats made almost long enough 
to cover the gown in flat pleats, curved in at 
the side seams, is a very favorite pattern for 
an evening wrap. A coat in similar style is 
also used, and made more elaborate by a piece 
of ribbon brought from the side seams and 
tied in front in a large rosette with long ends. 
This kind of coat has a set of short shoul- 
der capes and a high flaring collar faced 
with velvet. The sleeves are always long, so 
long that they quite cover the hand, and are 
rather larger at the top than they were six 
months ago, but fit closely to the arm below 
the elbow. 

Collars and half-sleeves of lace make useful 
trimmings on muslin gowns, and add greatly 
to the comforts of life when home dressmak- 





BELTS, HANDKERCHIEFS, AND NECK-TIES FOR MIDSUMMER WEAR, 
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ing has to be employed. The collars come in 
different widths ready-made, and are finished 
around the neck with a narrow black velvet 
ribbon with long loops and ends in front. The 
upper part of the sleeve is generally tucked, 
and the lower part a close-fitting lace sleeve. 
Tor half-dress wear gowns can be made very 
attractive with the short bolero of lace or em- 
broidery with wide turn-back collar and a bow 
in front, and, if a yoke on the upper part of 
the skirt is added, the gown is surprisingly 
transformed. 

Low gowns are all exaggeratedly low in 
their cut, but the fashion is one that is not 
safe to follow too closely; for example, the 
plan of not having any sleeves, except a few 
strings of jewels, or jet, is often unbecoming 
as well as immodest; a much better effect is 
gained by the use of a short half-sleeve of 
lace. The newest evening waists fit closely, 
and would look stiff and ungraceful were it 
not that the trimming is cleverly put on in a 
way to soften the hard lines. The jacket 
points, or fronts, can now be bought ready- 
made in many of the shops, and are almost 
certain to fit on any waist of good shape. 
Fancy lace forms are often the most notice- 
able feature of these evening waists. Besides 
the jacket points already mentioned there are 
yokes for skirt or bodice, collars, berthas, 
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and fichus, all of which add much to the rich- 
ness of the gown. The combination of a 
white or cream lace garniture with black vel- 
vet bands and belt is particularly effective. 
The old-fashioned lace collars of the curved 
form which our grandmothers affected are 
much used on gowns which are cut down to 
the line of the collar-bones, leaving the throat 
bare, or with a dog-collar or velvet ribbon 
worn around the neck. ’ 
Bicycle costumes show a tendency to rather 
picturesque effects, but the tendency is one 
that, like that of the low-cut gown, requires 
to be carefully thought over before following. 
A smart bicycle gown is made of dark red 
linen, and, while effective, can scarcely be 
termed suitable for the purpose for which it 
was designed. The jacket has a new sleeve 
and a turned-back cuff with the under-sleeve 
of muslin, the trimming of the gown being 
bands of a darker red with machine-stitching. 
The quite high and flaring collar opens over 
a waistcoat of fine white tucked muslin. Not 
so picturesque, but on many accounts smarter, 
is a gown of beige linen whose four narrow 
box-pleats in the back are stitched down to 
give the effect almost of a habit skirt. With 
this is a short jacket in Eton shape but made 
without a high collar, and fastened with four 
smoke pearl buttons. A yoke, or rather, a 
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Fiowerep orGanvir, with white uainsouk yoke and shoulder caps; long sash 
of soft silk. 


bloused front is of tucked white muslin, and 
there is no trimming on the gown except the 
rows of machine-stitching which are always 
necessary in every well-appointed bicycle or 
golf suit. 

Bathing suits are very necessary at this 
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season, and while the gown 
is one that does not admit 
of any very marked change 
from year to year, Dame 
Fashion has kindly consent- 
ed this"year to permit some 
innovations. The tucked or 
pleated skirt seems a partic- 
ularly good model for a 
bathing skirt, for it gives 
considerable fulness, and 
yet, if the pleats are stitch- 
ed down, it does not add to 
the size of the figure. A 
novel design is almost like a 
princesse gown with a belt, 
for both the waist and skirt 
are in pleats, with a plain 
front of white mohair. The 
collar is also of the white 
mohair with a vest to match, 
and a band of mohair fin- 
ishes the skirt all around. It 
is hardly possible to con- 
ceive of a figure so perfect, 
according to the present 
rules of fashion, as to per- 
mit this gown to be worn 


without corsets, but the 
bathing corsets are very 
flexible, and do not com- 


press the figure, so that it is 
possible to get the long line 
of the black silk belt. A 
sailor knot of black silk is 
part of the waist finish, and 
the touch of black against 
the dark blue of the gown 
with its white front is ex- 
tremely good. Another 
smart bathing gown of dark 
red mohair is made quite 
full, with a shaped front 


breadth, and the side 
breadths opening off the 
front and fastened with 


fancy buttons. Around the 
bottom of the skirt are two 
bands of black braid edged 
with white. The waist fits 
quite closely, has a round sailor collar 
trimmed with braid to match the skirt, and 
a tucked chemisette of white silk. Each of 
the gowns has the sensible sleeve—a short 
puff that allows of the free use of the arms in 
swimming. Bathing stockings are always 
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worn, and are best when 
made of silk or of ribbed 
cotton. Those with soles in 
them to be preferred on 
some accounts. The soles 
prevent the disagreeable 
spreading common to bath- 
ing stockings. On the oth- 
er hand, these are apt to be 
heavy and cumbersome, and 
consequently less pleasant 
to wear. 

A decided revolution in 
the arrangement of the hair 
is in progress. The plain 
Pompadour, with the hair 
brushed straight off the 
face, is going entirely out 
of fashion. The Pompa- 
dour itself with the hair 
pulled way out round the 
entire head is still in style, 
but the fulness of the hair 
is pushed down over the 
forehead to have quite the 
effect of a bang. Some soft 
curls on the temples are 
also necessary. The hair is 
tied in a knot far up on the 
head, so exaggeratedly far 
forward in many instances 
as to make the head look 
top-heavy, but the correct 
style is to have the knot of 
hair well beyond the crown 
of the head, with the hair 
pulled out around the sides 
and in front to the becom- 
ing effect. Hair is still 
waved, but there is more at- 
tempt than ever to make it 
seem that the wave comes 
from naturally curly hair. 
This effect is rather diffi- 
cult to get during very hot 
weather, and is only obtain- 
ed by the use of some prep- 
aration before the waving is 
put in. Unfortunately the 
fashion to dye the hair a 
chestnut brown still prevails; unless this is 
artistically done, however, it is decidedly bad 
form, and the fashion is therefore likely to go 
out soon, as to have it properly done requires 
the services of a skilful artist. There are evi- 
dences that the hair will be arranged lower on 
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and around bodice. 





and band, also sleeves. 
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Dorrrp mutt in beige shade, over rose-pink silk ; embroidered mull panel, yoke, 


Cream lace vest, with narrow folds of pink silk on coilar 


the back of the head next winter; the advance 
shapes of hats and bonnets all show that the 
loose, low look is the only smart one. The 
fashion of the hats has changed within the 
last fortnight, though the hats for the sum- 
mer need not be condemned in consequence. 














TcOKeD WHITE LINEN MORNING Gown with belt, and col- 
lar and cuffs edged with blue linen. 


Narrow turned-down linen collars are worn 
more than ever, if possible, and the beauty of 
embroidery and workmanship in these small 
accessories to the toilette is quite remarkable. 
The sheerest and smartest materials are used 
with the best of hand embroidery, and in a 
wide variety of design. The newest have an 
edge finished in hand embroidery, then cut 
out, leaving an open scallop. As yet cuffs to 
match are not worn to any extent, but among 
the novelties shown at the leading establish- 
ments in Paris, where the hand-made lingerie 
is the pride, the old-fashioned embroidered 
under-sleeves are copied, and in such numbers 
as to indicate that the fashion in another six 
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or twelve months will be universal. Some 
clever women find that these collars can be 
made out of fine embroidered linen handker- 
chiefs that have the scalloped edges, or are 
finished with fine hem-stitching and some em- 
broidery in the corner. ‘No economy is se- 
cured in making the collars out of these hand- 
kerchiefs, for they are always expensive, but 
as fashion insists now upon the daintiest 
pocket - handkerchiefs and collars possible, 
money does not enter into the question. These 
collars are worn not only on shirt-waists or 
quite plain gowns, but with silk and satin 
dresses, and are considered correct for any 
wear. The edict has forth that 
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Eorv votrey Swiss MoRNING Gown with cream inser- 
tion outlining the tacked yoke on skirt and waist, and 
edging the collar. 
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around the top of the collar there must be 
either a band of white or a band of black. If 
the collar is of white lace a little finish of 
black velvet is necessary; if of black mousse- 
line de soie or ribbon, as the case may be, or 
some color, the narrow white collar is correct- 
ly worn. 

Belts, collars, and neck-ties continually 
present fresh novelties as the season advances, 
and the woman who has wearied of her stock 
in hand may change to something more to her 
fancy of the moment. The pulley belt, for in- 
stance, which has been found such a useful af- 
fair, has emerged from the erstwhile sombre- 
ness of black and taken on the hues of Jo- 
seph’s famous coat, or, more correctly, of all 
the clans of old Scotland. The belt is made 
of silk cut bias, and the tie ends of straight 
ribbon in a corresponding plaid. These are 
especially pretty for golf gowns, to go with 
the plaid silk searfs which still retain their 
popularity. The same style of belt is made 
with the main part of the familiar black, and 
the ties only of plaid. 

Little narrow satin and velvet ties are much 
worn, especially in black, as they add a strik- 
ingly effective note to a light gown. A new 
idea is to finish the ends of these with a 
heavy bead fringe instead of one of silk. 

In jewelled collars the newest feature is the 
use of colored stones. The slides, which were 
until recently almost always made of strips 
of diamonds, are now set with square or 
round cut emeralds, amethysts, rubies, or to- 
pazes. They are immensely effective with 
their rich, glowing color, on a white throat. 
Many women who have, among their stored- 
away old-fashioned gold link 
bracelets, have brought out and polished them, 
and are wearing them as dog-collars, with rib- 
bons to match the gown or black velvet to tie 
them at the back. 

Another pretty new thing in the shops is an 
odd little pin to fasten the lace scarfs which 
are so much used. There is a tiny bar that 
pins the lace barbe at the throat where it 
crosses, and, fastened to little chains about an 
inch and a half long are two gold and jewelled 
flower forms as the heads of stick-pins. These 
pins are put in to hold the ends of the lace 
in place. They are very dainty and decora- 
tive on a light costume. 

A yachting suit for a young girl has a novel 
trimming on the little Eton jacket. The 
frock is of the usual blue serge, but of a 
coarse rough texture which is very chic. The 


possessions, 


tucks around the top of the skirt are stitched 
and pressed very flat, and the hem is finished 
with six rows of machine-stitching. A wash- 
silk shirt-waist of pale sage-green and white 
stripes is worn with it, and a draped black 
satin belt is around the waist. The jacket 
trimming is of a black and white striped satin 
laid on in a band and edged on each side with 








Youne Gtru's vaouttne suit; blue serge with novel rib- 
bou trimming stitchcd on the bolero, 
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a narrow brocade ribbon of sage and white to 
match the shirt-waist. This ribbon is stitch- 
ed on flat by machine. The hat to go with 
the frock is of white straw with big bunches 
of bows of white ribbon with a black satin 
edge. 

A practical fashion for gowns of veiling, 
challis or cashmere is to make the skirt in 
box-pleats stitched down to 
the knees. A skirt of this 
make is shown on another 
page. The gown which is 
sketched was one made for 
the trousseau of a late June 
bride, and as a whole fol- 
lowed the latest Paris 
edicts. The jacket is a par- 
ticularly becoming 
The material was 
nette- green veiling. The 
bodice was made with the 
fulness of the front laid in 
a broad box-pleat at the 
waist, with six large black 
velvet buttons adorning it. 
Over this was a bolero of 
the same material so cut as 
to meet in a point over the 
bust, where there was a big 
black velvet bow. The very 
pointed lapels and collar 
were of heavy cream lace, 
and a band of the same 
went around the bottom of 
the jacket and formed the 
ends of the silk muslin 
stock-tie. ‘All around the 
jacket and on the cuff was 
a tiny fold of black velvet, 
and a broad black velvet 
ribbon made a belt with 
long silk-fringed ends be- 
hind. Under-sleeves of 
cream silk muslin finished 
the gown. A large hat made 
to go with it was of cream- 
white Neapolitan braid with the brim entire- 
ly faced with shirred mousseline, and big 
bows of black velvet and one long black os- 
trich plume ‘n front. 

The loose sleeves seem to be very popular 
in thin muslins or for dinner gowns when the 
material is lace or gauze. A beautiful arm 
is made even more beautiful by being seen 
through a transparent sleeve, and the defects 
of those less perfect are concealed; which 
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fact, no doubt, accounts for the glad welcome 
this revived fashion has received. 

Fichus are a sensible and pretty way to 
finish gowns for hot days. With a lace or 
muslin fichu around the neck the guimpe may 
be worn or not, and on a very warm August 
day the freedom from a high collar is a boon 
indeed. A gown made in this way as to neck 

may have its comforts 
further added to by 
the sleeves being 
made elbow length, 
finished with a cuff or 
ruffle of lace, and an 
under-sleeve of sheer 
muslin, made to end 
above the elbow out of 
sight with a narrow 
elastic band, may or may 
not be worn. 

The wide use of Renais- 
sance,Cluny,and Battenberg 
laces on gowns, now and in 
the advance models of the 
autumn, will provide pretty 
work for women who are 
clever enough to make these 
lace decorations themselves. 
Boleros are, of course, the 
most familiar form that 
this lace fashion has taken, 
but circular flounces, ber- 
thas, square collars, yokes, 
and applied figures are 
much used. In both black 
and white the effects are ex- 
tremely good. The black 
guipure patterns applied on 
gauze gowns of color or 
black add a very rich touch. 

Although the news from 
Paris is that the most 
prominent note of the com- 
ing fashions is that of 
extreme simplicity, as yet 
this has not shown in the 
summer gowns. This is quite natural, as or- 
gandies, foulards, and the other thin materi- 
als for hot-weather use do not lend themselves 
well to severe lines. Ruffles and laces and rib- 
bons innumerable are still the order of the 
day on such gowns. The plain forms are be- 
ginning to appear in the khaki cloth, linen, 
and mohair gowns which are so much used 
for travelling and all rough wear, and are 
such a sensible fashion. 

















CHILD’S LOW-NECKED FROCK 
IMPLICITY in dressing the child is an 


S axiom with mothers who 
comfort 


and graceful appearance of 


their little ones. Our 
new pattern - design, 
published herewith, 
combines both these 
qualities. The skirt 
is in a shallow circu- 
lar shape, tucked all 
round, except in the 
centre of the front. 
The lines for creas- 
ing the tucks are 
perforated on the 
pattern. A _ shallow 
circular ruffle pattern 
is included, and this 
may be cut in dupli- 
cate or triplicate, ac- 
cording to the num- 
ber of ruffles wished. 
The bodice closes in 
the centre of the 
back. It is full in 
front and in back, 
and is made over an 
under-waist that fits 
the form. The square 
yoke portion is set 
over the gathered 
bodice, and should be 
made with lining. If 
of embroidery, the 
latter may be lined 
with flat material 
like frock, or of 
white lawn. The 
short sleeves, with 
double puffs, have 
foundation linings 
over which the puffs 
are adjusted. This 
design is suitable for 
children’s dancing 
parties, and, made in 
soft silk, point d’es- 


consult the 





CHILD’S LOW-NECKED FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No, 316. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


white lawn 


prit or fine lawn, will prove useful for early 
autumn use. 

For little girl of four years, 2% yards of 
inches wide will be re- 


quired; of organdie, 
2 yards will be 
ample. These quanti- 
ties do not provide 
for ruffles. A half- 
yard additional 
should be added to 
this quantity for 
each larger size. 


NEW SLEEVES 
HE future popu- 
larity of the ela- 

borated sleeve is now 
an assured fact, and 
intending gown- 
makers will do well to 
inform themselves on 
all points concerned 
in the making of 
these sleeves before 
the season of autumn 
sewing actually be- 
gins. In order to 
facilitate the pre- 
parations of those of 
our readers who are 
interested in new 
gown models we pub- 
lish with this issue 
nine new sleeve pat- 
terns representing 
the most exclusive 
and late models. 
With the exception 
of the Directoire and 
plain “ grandma ” 
sleeves (the latter ex- 
tending from elbow 
to wrist and to be 
worn with any short 
elbow sleeve) the 
price of the elabor- 
ated sleeve pattern is 
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fifteen cents. The two patterns above referred 
to are ten cents each. The pattern of the 
correct Directoire sleeve is composed of three 
pieces, upper and under portions and wide 
cuff. The lining for the sleeve should be cut 
to correspond exactly with the outside form, 
and the cuff adjusted strictly in accordance 
with the notches on the pattern. This sleeve 
may be worn with a deep puffed under-sleeve, 
or finished with wide shaped ruffle of lace as 
suggested in the illustration. The design is 
especially suggested for use on tea jackets 
showing the Louis XVI effects, and for din- 
ner or reception gowns. The Antoinette is a 
long slender dress sleeve. 

The pattern comprises one full foundation 
sleeve perforated to mark position of puffs 
and bands. The outer sleeve fits over this to 
meet the uppermost edge of the puffs. This 
sleeve is suitable for silks or for light-weight 
fabrics combined with lace. A pretty effect in 
trimming is shown in the illustration, but this 
by no means compre- 
hends the variety of 
trimming schemes 
that may be used. 
One pretty way to 
divide the puffs is to 
introduce narrow 
silk or velvet bands 
edged with gold cord 
or Cluny lace. 

The Elizabethan 
sleeve will find its 
best interpretation in 
nets, Liberty silks, or 
in soft, sheer fabrics 
that are very slightly 
stiffened. The pat- 
tern contains full 
foundation sleeve, 
added cuff, and the 
puffed portion per- 
forated to indicate 
plainly the place for 
shirring; also the 
narrow bands that 
are to be set over the 
shirring. These may be omitted if thought 
more desirable. The coat-sleeve design 
composed of one outer portion of the upper 
sleeve, one full foundation sleeve, and added 
puff and cuff. This design is proportioned 
for making outer sleeves only, i. it is 
expressly made to wear over another sleeve. 
The outside portion of this sleeve should be 
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faced with same color, or with contrasting 
silk. A dress sleeve somewhat resembling 
the one described above is made with a V- 
shaped split over the forearm, that opens 
over a shirred muslin under-sleeve. In the 
pattern for this sleeve are included complete 
foundation portions, that for the single- 
seamed upper arm covering and cuff, and 
the shirred portion for forearm, perforated 
to show lines for gathering. Where trans- 
parency over the wrist or forearm is de- 
sired in any of the new sleeves, the founda- 
tion sleeve should be made of mousseline de 
soie, Brussels net or mull. 

The Garibaldi sleeve is intended particu- 
larly for dress purposes. The pattern con- 
sists of a foundation lining that extends to 
the top of the wrist puff, together with band 
for latter and portions of over-sleeve. The 
puff should be of lace or mousseline de soie, 
banded about the wrist with velvet ribbon. 
The style of sleeve calls for velvet or ribbon 
bands finished with small buckles, as shown 
in the illustration, but inventive minds may 
experiment with cut-out motifs of velvet, or 
of velvet and lace, set in the corners of the 
lower flaps. 

A Continental sleeve that somewhat re- 
sembles the Directoire composed of a 
three-quarter-length outer sleeve made over 
a long foundation sleeve to which is attach- 
ed a puffed sleeve that ends in a full frill 
over the hand. The upper and outer sleeve 
is made with a full-length front seam, and a 
short elbow seam in back. The wide cuff is 
added, turned back and finished with a large 
button. A combination Directoire and Eliza- 
bethan sleeve designed especially for hand- 
some silk and lace gowns is made with tight 
upper-arm portions which have small turned- 
back cuffs, and under-sleeves made with 
three full puffs. The pattern comprises one 
upper arm (single seam) portion, one cuff, 
one complete foundation sleeve and puffed 
portion, perforated to mark sewing-line. The 
design is especially pretty when the lower 
portion is made of net under lace or dotted 
net. Narrow velvet or Pompadour ribbons 
or entre-deux of lace may be used to divide 
the puffs and for ornamenting the cuffs. A 
very useful pattern is that of the simple 
“grandma” puff sleeve, which may be ad- 
justed to any short sleeve, and may be de- 
tached at will. The pattern is made in three 
pieces that include the necessary bands. Elas- 
tic may be inserted if desired, to stay the 
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sleeve at the elbow. The new sleeves may be pur- 
chased in any of three regulation sizes, such as ac- 
company bust measurements 32, 36, and 40 inches. 

The proper adjusting of sleeve trimming is one 
of the perplexing problems that sometimes handi- 
cap the home dressmaker. As a living model upon 
whom to fit these portions is not always obtainable, 
fashionable tailors have evolved a “dummy ” that 
is most easy of imitation, and of the greatest as- 
sistance in the making, trimming, or remodelling 
of sleeves. A model sheath-sleeve pattern is 
secured (Harper’s Bazar pattern sleeve accom- 
panying present design No. 253 is the latest), and 
cut in stout unbleached muslin or close unstiffened 
linen. 

The sleeve should then be fitted without a 
wrinkle, and basted into a waist lining that extends 
pIRECTOIRE, No.307. to the desired length on the shoulder. Trim the EMPIRE, NO. 318, 








CONTINENTAL, NO. 308. ANTOINETTE, NO. 319. EMPIRE, NO. 311. GRANDMA, NO. 312. COMBINATION, NO. 314. 


seams exactly, and fit closely about the wrist, until 
the sleeve is as nearly as possible “skin-tight.” 
Now clip the bastings enough to release the arm, 
and stitch the sleeve firmly together. Make a small 
oval cap for the wrist, and with it close up the 
lower part of the sleeve. Now make a proportion- 
ate cap for the top of the sleeve, and hold in readi- 
ness for use. Proceed to stuff the sleeve, which 
has become by this time an arm-shaped bag, with 
cotton, packing it closely, and modelling the arm 
well as the operation proceeds. When filled quite 
to the shoulder adjust the almost round cap al- 
ready cut and stitch tightly together. When com- 
pleted the worker has at her command a perfect 
life sized and shaped arm model, which may be 
GARIBALDI, NO. 30%. easily handled, and will save much time. ELIZABETHAN, NO. 815. 
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Cighth Paper.—Bmergencies.—Part *& 


N a family where there are 
little children and _ babies 
emergencies often arise when 
it is necessary to act quickly— 
in fact, upon the moment; at 
these times by intelligent aid 
or interference much can be done to give re- 
lief, a life even may be saved before a doctor 
can get there. Take croup, for example. 
With most children an attack of croup comes 
on very suddenly, usually in the night. In 
many cases it is a serious matter, and imme- 
diate action is imperative. It is not always 
possible to have a doctor at a moment’s 
notice, especially at night, and every mother 
should know how to act at once, and know 
not only one but half a dozen remedies. 

The cough which comes with croup is one 
never to be forgotten, and once heard is so 
different from the ordinary cough that it is 
recognized almost at once. It is a harsh, 
barking cough, with a metallic ring; the res- 
pirations become labored and slow, and the 
air as it comes through the trachea often 
makes a whistling sound caused by the 
child’s struggle for breath. No time should 
be lost in attempting to relieve the sufferer. 
With young children it is well to put ipecac 
on the nursery medicine-list to be used in 
this emergency; fifteen drops may be given 
every twenty minutes or so until the child 
vomits. If, after four or five doses, vomit- 
ing does not take place, it is unnecessary to 
give more. Other methods must then be 
tried to induce vomiting, the object being to 
force up, in this way, the mucus which has 
lodged in the throat; warm mustard and 
water is often successful, or, by running the 
finger down the throat, one can often dis- 
lodge a quantity of the tough substance that 
is distressing the child. In the mean time 
sponges or cloths wrung out of very hot 
water may be placed upon the throat just be- 





low what is called the “ Adam’s apple.” The 
inhalation of steam is a most important 
thing in the treatment of croup, and, usually, 
will give more relief than anything else. 
While the first-mentioned remedies are being 
tried, therefore, have another member of the 
family at work to procure steam, either by 
putting a tea-kettle on the kitchen fire, if it 
happen to be lighted, or by heating water 
over an alcohol-lamp, gas, or oil stove. It 
is best to put only a little water in the kettle, 
in order that it may heat quickly. Construct 
a large funnel of stiff brown or even of news 
paper, and have this improvised funnel lead 
from the spout of the kettle to the child’s 
mouth and let him inhale the moisture. An- 
other way is to put a sheet over a small crib 
and let the child lie in this tent inhaling the 
steam for hours at a time if necessary, only 
occasionally lifting a corner of the tent for a 
little air. This treatment is most effectual 
even in very severe cases of croup, and can be 
kept up for twenty-four hours or longer, if 
necessary, without the slightest injury to the 
patient, but greatly to his relief. All this 
can be done to help the child until the doctor 
arrives. 

Colic.—Colie in young infants is common 
as well as distressing. The remedy is very 
simple, and its cure can always be effected 
without the use of aleohol or drugs. Colic is 
caused by one of two things—indigestion, or 
cold. The symptoms are rather violent parox- 
ysms of crying, legs are drawn up on the 
abdomen, and extremities become cold. As a 
preventive assist the circulation and also the 
digestion by keeping hands and feet warm. 
Do not give a baby whiskey, fennel, or other 
herb teas; it is chiefly because these drinks 
are given hot that they help the trouble, and 
plain hot water will give just as much relief 
and will not upset the stomach. The water 
must be given very hot and by a dropper, two 
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or three teaspoonfuls at a time. Often simply 
warming the hands and feet in front of an 
open fire, laying the baby across your knee 
with your warm hand upon the stomach, and 
gently patting the back will be all that is 
necessary for a cure. A hot-water bag laid 
upon the stomach is also good. If the attack 
be a very hard and stubborn one, a few drops 
of essence of peppermint may be added to a 
wine-glass of hot water, and a few drops of the 
mixture given to the child. 

Earache is another common ailment of 
babies; they often suffer much and are fre- 
quently treated for other troubles before the 
real one is discovered. A child with an ear- 
ache will waken suddenly from a sound sleep 
with a sharp cry, and usually puts his hand to 
his ear; after a short crying spell he quiets 
down or falls asleep, only to waken again later 
with another paroxysm. Heat of any kind ap- 
plied to the ear will almost always give relief, 
but if it does not the doctor should be called. 
A small hot-water bag placed against the ear, 
or small muslin bags filled with hops, bran, or 
salt—in fact, anything which will hold heat 
long, heated in the oven, then applied to the 
ear, will usually stop the pain. If the attack 
oceurs at night, it is not always convenient 
to procure one of these things; then the hand 
placed over the ear will afford some help; a 
flannel is still better, whether it be the baby’s 
band, his shirt, or his petticoat; it can be 
heated very quickly by holding it against the 
gas shade, or, better yet, the chimney of the 
lamp. If a little hot water can be had, syringe 
the ear with it, temperature 110 degrees 
to 115 degrees, then apply the hot flannel. 

Nosebleed.—Hemorrhage from the nose oc- 
curs frequently among children; nervous and 
excitable children being more liable to it than 
are others. These attacks will often occur 
several times a day for three or four days. In 
a case like this the child should be put to bed 
and kept as quiet as possible; if after several 
days there is no recurrence, he may be allowed 
to get up, but should be kept from e3 citement 
or hard play of any kind. The ordinary nose- 
bleed, of which many children have occasional 
attacks, may be controlled by placing a small 
bit of ice, wrapped in a soft cloth or piece of 
absorbent cotton, across the bridge of the 
nose; cold applications at the back of the 
neck, pinching the nose, pressure on upper 
lip just beneath the nostrils, stuffing cotton or 
soft tissue-paper under the upper lip, sitting 
in a semi-upright position with the hands kept 
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above the head are all simple means by which 
nosebleed is controlled. 

Swallowing of Foreign Substances.—Chil- 
dren who creep or run about the room are con- 
stantly picking from the floor, table, or chairs, 
little articles such as buttons, beads, bits of 
broken crockery or glass, sometimes a coin, 
and have also been known to swallow small 
pieces of jewelry which were intended to 
adorn their persons rather than clog their 
little stomachs, like tiny lockets, chains, finger 
rings, and more. The preventive is the first 
thing to be considered, and care should be 
taken to leave none of these small temptations 
about, especially jewelry, pins, needles, and, 
above all, an open safety-pin should never be 
within the reach of a little child. It is the 
habit of many mothers and nurses when dress- 
ing or changing a child to stick the safety-pin 
in the pillow, bedding, or upon the person; 
the attention may be called off perhaps for 
only a few seconds, but it is the work of an in- 
stant only for the child to grasp the pin and 
put it into his mouth. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult to extricate from the throat than an open 
safety-pin; it is almost impossible without an 
operation, and in many cases even this does 
not avail. If a particle of food or some other 
object lodges in the child’s throat and cannot 
be removed by the fingers, and the child be- 
comes blue from choking, measures must be 
taken for instant relief. A sharp blow be- 
tween the shoulders, or taking the child up by 
the heels and administering several sharp 
slaps on the back, may force it out; if neither 
is effectual, run the finger down the throat on 
the right side as far as it will go, where, some- 
times, one reaches beyond the obstruction 
and, by curving the finger, dislodges it. If the 
foreign body swallowed passes down out of 
sight it will probably safely reach the stomach 
and there is no need for alarm. Do not, 
however, make the common mistake to give 
the child a cathartic in order to hurry the ob- 
ject along through the intestines; this is 
wholly wrong. The result is that all the sub- 
stance in the intestines becomes thin and 
watery, rushes on past the obstruction, leaving 
it to find, perhaps, a lodging-place for itself in 
one of the turns or twists of the intestines, 
and there it remains to set up an irritation 
and inflammation. The proper thing to do 
is to give the child solid food, mush, bread, 
potatoes, imbedding the object swallowed, and 
carry it safely through the intestinal tract to 
be ejected without having done any harm. 
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BY MARIA BLAY 


LAMB CUTLETS, GLAZED 


AKE thick lamb chops weighing three 
A to the pound, prepared in the French 

way, and with short handles, and flat 
ten them gently with the kitchen knife. Sea- 
son each side with one salt-spoonful salt, and 
quarter of one of pepper. Put in a skillet 
two table-spoonfuls. of butter for six chops. 
When melted, but not brown, cook the chops 
in it, three minutes on each side, in order to 
have them slightly rare. Remove to a platter 
to cool, and drain from the butter. Have 
ready meat juice prepared as _ follows: 
For one quart of juice put in a saucepan, 
over a moderate fire, one and one-half table- 
spoonfuls of butter, two pounds of veal cut- 
lets, one pound of rump of beef. Cook fif- 


platter, taking care that the chops do not 
touch each other. If one coat is not thick 
enough, dip the chops a second time. Dress 
on a clean platter, handle down, as illustrated. 
Put a small block of stale bread in the centre. 
Keep the balance of the glaze on ice ready to 
serve, then with a knife break it not too fine; 
garnish the chops all around, and put some in 
the centre on top of the bread. 

This glaze is very nourishing, not expen- 
sive, and excellent for invalids. The meat 
and vegetables cut in small pieces make a 
good salad served with French dressing and 
a little chopped parsley and new onions. 


COLD BEEF A LA MODE 


With a large larding-needle lard a rump 
piece of beef weighing about four pounds 
with one-half pound 





teen minutes to a 
golden brown. Pour 
over slowly two and 


one-half quarts of 
warm water. Add two 
calves’ feet split in 
halves, and two beef 
and veal bones of or- 
dinary size. 
with one teaspoonful 
of salt and salt- 
spoonful of pepper, a 
bouquet of four 
sprigs of parsley, one 
small bay-leaf, two 
cloves, one small branch of celery, three car- 
rots cut in pieces, and three onions of medi- 
um size. Let it boil fast at first, but imme- 
diately afterwards moderate the fire and cook 
slowly for two and one-half hours. The 
saucepan must not be entirely covered. A ne- 
cessary caution, or the glaze will not be clear. 
Remove the meat and vegetables to a platter. 
Strain in a bowl through a silk strainer or a 
clean napkin dipped in cold water. Cool for 
two hours and skim carefully, removing all 
the fat from the surface. Put a quarter of 
this glaze on a platter and dip each chop in 
it until well covered. Remove to another 
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one 





of larding-pork cut in 
a dozen strips. Tie 
the meat to give a 
perfectly round shape. 
Melt two table-spoon- 
fuls of butter in a 
saucepan, and put in 
the meat, with one 
carrot and two large 
onions, sliced. Brown 
the meat well on all 








LAMB CUTLETS, 


sides for fifteen min- 
utes. Pour over a 
quart and a half of 
warm bouillon, one large glassful of white 
wine, and add two calves’ feet that have 
been previously cut in four pieces and boil- 
ed for ten minutes in salted water. Season 
with one-half table-spoonful salt, one salt- 
spoonful pepper, two cloves, and a bouquet. 
Leave the cover of the saucepan slightly loose, 
and cook slowly but constantly for two 
hours and a half. Add three bunches of very 
small new carrots. Cook half an hour more. 
Remove the meat to a round china bowl, and 
take off the string. Bone the calves’ feet, 
place the nicest pieces upward alongside of 
the edge of the bowl; put one carrot straight 


GLAZED, 














RECIPES FOR 


up between each piece of calf’s foot so as to 
make a crown around the meat, afterwards 
adding the remaining small pieces. Strain 
the gravy, which should be clear, through a 
silk strainer or a clean napkin previously 
dipped in cold water. When it has stood in 
a cool place for two hours, skim and pour 

















COLD BEEF A LA MODE, 


over the meat. Be careful not to disturb 
the symmetry of the dish. The next day turn 
out carefully on a round platter; it should be 
in one solid piece with the gravy transparent. 

To garnish with small tomatoes, put the 
latter in a saucepan with enough cold water 
to cover them, and boil slowly for ten min- 
utes. Remove the skins and cool them. Cut 
a small round piece from the stem end, empty 
the seeds, drain well, and sprinkle with a lit- 
tle salt. Put in each one table-spoonful of the 
gravy of the meat and two small carrots. 
Set on ice until ready to serve, then arrange 
them around the meat as illustrated. 

If no bouillon is at hand, one good tea- 
spoonful of meat extract diluted in the same 
quantity of warm water as that of bouillon 
may be substituted. Double the quantity of 
salt and pepper. Do not omit the wine, which 
makes the meat more tender and absorbs the 
fat. 

GLAZED CHICKEN WITH ASPARAGUS TIPS 

Singe and draw a fine roasting-chicken 
weighing from five to six pounds. Dip the 
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breast in boiling water for two minutes, then 
in cold water to make the meat firm. Dry 
with a towel. Have at hand, in bowl of ice- 
water, to make the process easier, one-half 
pound of larding-pork cut in small strips, 
with which and a fine larding-needle lard the 
breast. Put the balance of the larding-pork 
in a braisiére with the chicken and one table- 
spoonful of butter, two good-sized onions, 
sliced, two sprigs of parsley, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one salt-spoonful.of pepper, and brown 
for twelve minutes before adding two gills 
of good stock. Cook till entirely reduced, 


‘taking care to turn the chicken to give it a 


golden color all over. Add one quart of good 
stock, cover tightly, and cook slowly for one 
hour and a quarter. Put the chicken on a 
platter, remove the string, and garnish with 
asparagus tips previously cooked for eighteen 
minutes in plenty of boiling salted water. 
Skim the fat from the gravy of the chicken, 
strain, and pour half over the asparagus, 
putting the other half in a sauce-boat. The 














GLAZED CHICKEN, 


quantity of the gravy, to be good and rich, 
should have been reduced to half a pint. 
Should there be more, take the chicken from 
the saucepan and keep warm while the gravy 
is reduced to the right quantity over a brisk 
fire with the saucepan uncovered. 

If a chicken of the correct size is not ob- 
tainable capon will serve even better for this 


dish. 
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THE DOLL. “ Yes, since [ Lost My ARMs I LOOK MORE LIKE THE VENUS OF MILO THAN EVER.” 


THE LINING TO THE CLOUD A PARADOX 
“Thibet is the place for me,” exclaimed the It is hard for the student of physical geogra- 
bald-headed man. “This book says that trav- phy to believe that nature is economical, when, 


ellers over there go through hair-raising ad- on the face of it, all her deserts are such great 
ventures.” wastes. 

















IN JOCUND VEIN 


LITTLE ESTHER’S GUESS 
“Papa said to-day that Mr. 
Dimling was a bachelor,” said 


little Willie to little Esther. 
* What is a bachelor?” 

“Don’t you know what a 
bachelor is?’ replied Esther, 
with superior wisdom. “A 
bachelor is an old maid’s hus- 
band.” 


HUMAN NATURE 

“There are very few people 
who don’t get interested in a 
good scrap.” 

“ That’s right. I think there 
are a number of advocates of 
universal peace who would be 
somewhat disappointed at an 
abrupt termination of the Boer 
war. 


LACKING CREDENCE 


“Can you believe what he 
says?” asked the journalist of 
the newspaper man. 


‘I am sorry to be compelled 
to answer that question in the 
negative,” replied the latter. 
“He is as untrustworthy as a 
copyrighted cablegram.” 


IN THE COLORED QUARTER 

“ Eulalia, Mistar Wellington 
Sonapart is in de parlor, hopin’ 
fo’ de extreme felicity of a talk 
wid yo’.” 

EvuLaALia (who has been 
through Hampton). “ Well, ma, 
here’s where I meet my Water- 
loo.” 


LIGHTER 

McPuatrters. “I see you are 
still buying the anti-fat medi- 
cine. Does it seem to have any 
effect ?”’ 

Herry. “ Yes, indeed! I no- 
tice a decrease in weight every 
time we get on the scales.” 

McPuatters. “ We? What do 


you mean by ‘ we?” 
Herty. “ Myself and my 
purse.” 
HIS PRECAUTION Se 
A small boy out in Roxbury INVALID 
has painted a figure of old NEARLY ALL MY 
Father Time on his kite 80 LITERAL CHILD. - 


that it may be sure to fly. 
HIS CUE 
“ How did you ever manage to find me?” cried 
the happy Chicago girl, as the young man from 
Brooklyn overtook her on the crowded Ocean 
(rove sands. 
He murmured a flattering revly to the effect 
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(to sympathizing caller). “ My DEAR, I HAVE LOST 


HAIR.” 


KNOW WHERE IT IS, MAMMA; I SAW IT 


IN YOUR DRESSING-TABLE DRAWER.” 


that he had been guided by the subtle power of 
her magnetism. But, alas! he was not truth- 
ful. Yet, a far braver man might have hesi- 
tated to jeopardize his matrimonial chances by 
the honest declaration that he had been guided 
by her footprints. 
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The Rich Woman’s Duty 

T is a matter of statistics that 85 per cent. 
| of women who enter industrial and pro- 

fessional fields are not dependent on their 
earnings for support. The natural result of 
this is to reduce the wages of women below 
what it costs to live. In considering the 
question whether women of means have the 
right to engage in wage-earning, the con- 
clusion generally reached is that they have 
the right so long as they do not take ad- 
vantage of their superior fortune to accept 
less pay for given work than the work is 
worth, thus tending to do vital injury to 
women who work for a living. 

Is it a fad or spiritual obtuseness which 
causes women of to-day to conceive that 
they are under moral obligation to work for 
money? Recently a New England woman 
who is a millionaire in her own right has be- 
come a stenographer at a small salary be- 
cause, she avers, “It is the duty of every 
woman to work.” Women thus animated 
certainly violate no right 
economic principle if, as has been pointed out, 
they refrain from lowering wages. But is 
not the moral duty of the woman of wealth 
rather to work for the good of humanity than 
to engage in some trifling matter of industry, 
which profits no one anything, which, fur- 
thermore, lessens by one the chance of the 
needy woman to obtain employment, and 
which oceupies the time and energy of the 
woman of wealth to the exclusion of her 
ability to properly discharge the duty of 
stewardship which she sustains in her pos- 
sessions ¢ 

The moral obligation of the poor woman 
is quite different from that of the rich wo- 
man. The former is in all reason bound to 
work not to become a charge upon the com- 
munity. The responsibility of the woman of 
fortune is in the way her money is spent. She 
should find occupation personally controlling 
the investment of her fortune. It is her duty 
to guard against loss and fraud which wo- 
men of wealth too often suffer trusting their 
affairs to unscrupulous agents. It is a higher 
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conditioned by 
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duty to personally apply her wealth to the 
improvement of humanity. 

Helen Gould is a splendid epitome of the 
whole duty of the woman of wealth. To dis- 
charge the business obligation riches impose, 
Helen Gould took a course of law that she 
might have knowledge equal to her responsi- 
bility. Her patriotic, charitable, and educa- 
tional achievements are matters of history. 
Her whole example—her aim and her success 
—should be an inspiration to all women who 
enjoy at once the blessing of wealth and a 
mind above the small attractions of an idle 
life. 





Education Follows the Flag 


LL Americans may feel a just pride in 
their own people, and especially in the 
people of Boston, witnessing the fulfilment 
of the plan to bring Cuban teachers to the 
United States for the benefit of a summer 
term at Harvard. It matters not that the 
number of teachers who have come fall short 
of the number expected, it matters not wheth- 
er it be true, as charged, and disputed, that 
those who have come are not representative 
of the best in Cuba; nothing can alter the 
magnanimity of Harvard,and nothing can de- 
tract from the credit due Americans of hav- 
ing thus sought to follow the flag in Cuba 
with the establishment there of the highest 
American ideals of culture and social life. 
If to Harvard belongs the glory of making 
a revelation to Cuba of what is best in the 
American system of education, to the women 
of Boston Cuba will owe thanks for a revela- 
tion of the broad sympathy, the gencrous, 
graceful hospitality—the American heart— 
which the Cuban teachers experienced on their 
arrival. The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the Woman’s Century Club met 
the Southern strangers as they disembarked, 
and with flowers and many friendly tokens in 
word and deed, made them truly welcome. In 
the execution of this scheme for the educa- 
tional advancement of Cuba, Harvard and 
Boston women stir the patriotism of the 
whole country. 
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A New Profession for Women 
ORD comes from London of a new pro- 
fession there established for women. It 
is to make clear the way of the summer vaca- 
tioner. It ranges from going down to the 
country ahead of Creesus to superintend put- 
ting his marble cottage in order, to engaging 
rooms at the sea-shore for the man of toil who 
has only a short vacation and is too busy 
up to the time of starting to be successful in 
finding a place to rest. A woman who is 
popular in the new work describes what she 
is doing this season: 

“T have just been three days near Henley 
fitting out a bungalow for Lady Ca 
found what I thought a suitable place—sev- 
eral, in fact; they were inspected; one was 
selected, and I have just installed the ser- 
vants, after seeing to the furnishing, the 
garden, the hiring of a trap, and the purchase 
of a house dog. On Monday I am off to 
Yorkshire to take rooms for a party of four 
high-school mistresses. They have modest 
needs—life on a farm; milk, eggs, butter, a 
bed-room apiece, and a common sitting-room. 
I am also by correspondence arranging a bi- 
cycle tour in Brittany for two ladies.” 

That this new profession has a large field 
one can see at a glance. Whether as yet it 
includes disposing of children whom nobody 
is willing to board for the summer, reports 
do not say. Until this is accomplished tired 
mothers with large families will continue to 
find the vacation problem a difficult one to 


solve. 





Women in the Fields 
N Kansas and throughout the Northwest 
women in great numbers are to be seen 
working in the field. In the Northwest these 
women are mainly foreign born, and being 
accustomed to farm-work in the countries 
from which they have emigrated, they chose 
it rather than undertake the complex duties 


of the American maid-of-all-work in the 
house. But the woman farm hands in Kansas 


are American women. They are said to be 
college bred in many instances, and to have 
gone to work on the farm because a dearth of 
men to tend the crops results from the drain 
of recent wars. This is the point of the whole 
matter. There is a demand for women to work 
in the field in the United States. 

The story told is that Kansas farmers short 
of help appealed to their own and their neigh- 
bors’ daughters for assistance, and the young 
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women heroically responded. “We are not 
afraid of any kind of work,” they said. That 
sounds very well, but the plain truth is, wo- 
men need to be afraid of some kinds of work— 
farm-work among others. It may be a novel 
experience for American girls to take the hoe 
and till the soil. But when the novelty wears 
off and the girls grow weary of the burden of 
the work, what has happened. This: a prece- 
dent has been established. A demand for wo- 
man workers in the field has been met with a 
supply. The social ideal which defines the 
status of American womanhood and American 
manhood has been lowered. 

No woman works for herself alone. In the 
conditions of her work is the future of men 
determined. Farm-work, scarcely less than 
mining, is a menace to the physical well-being 
of woman. The order of humanity which 
prevails in countries where women are subject 
to such strain is evidence of the social evil 
which attends upon the work of woman in 
the field. 

Whether men are here to do the work or not, 
the soil must be tilled. This is the first labor, 
the “ bread labor” upon which the whole in- 
dustrial structure rests. It is from farmers’ 
boys that the army is most largely recruited. 
It is women who are left homeless and in need 
of work, as men are killed on the battle-fields, 
or sicken and die in camp. Through the for- 
tiihes of war a great class of unemployed wo- 
men arises in a country. Thus in natural ac- 
cord with the law of supply and demand, these 
unemployed women will take the places left 
vacant in the field whence farmers’ boys have 
gone to join the army. Thus war means the 
industrial bondage of women. It means the 
American woman with the hoe. 


The White Glove 

HE passing of the white glove is not a 

source of unmixed lamentation to the 
woman who desires to follow the edict of 
Fashion. According to the popular idea the 
boot and glove are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics by which a woman of refinement may 
be recognized among others, and the simul- 
taneous reign of the white glove and the long 
skirt has been a source of anxiety as well as 
a shock to the innate sense of daintiness of 
this woman. Now that Paris has declared 
in favor of tans and grays, no doubt a wide- 
spread concurrence of opinion as to the gene- 
ral fitness of the glove to the occasion upon 
which it is to be worn will prevail. 
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INTERESTING OLD DINING-ROOM 





ONE VIEW 


OF THE ROOM. 


(From a photograph.) 


the modern American woman more of her 

artistic skill and effort in its fitting and 
furnishing, or is stamped more indelibly with her 
individual taste, than the dining-room. That it 
is so often the most charming room in the house 
reflects credit alike upon the effort and the taste 
and also upon the chitelaine’s appreciation of 
its importance in the fabric of the family life. 
The ethical side of a dining-room is a story in 
itself—its influence morally nearly as great as 
that which it radiates physically—but it is not 
to be told here, and is referred to only to accentu- 
ate the charm of the beautiful eating-room shown 
in the accompanying illustration and now de- 
scribed. 

The wood-work of the room is finished in white 
enamel, the walls hung with a damask paper in 
a rich red tone. The furniture, including the old 
clock brought direct from its century of ticking 
in an English ancestral home, is of black oak, 
the chairs upholstered in morocco studded with 
brass nails. The mantel-shelf over the fireplace 
iolds a collection of interesting things, includ- 
ing old pewter mugs, whale-oil lamps, a Colonial 
tea service from Virginia, a pair of candle- 
sticks from Maryland, porridge plates from 
Quebec, and more. Plate-racks about the room 
hold antique plates, platters, and jugs, and a 
china-closet in the corner is filled with an heir- 


N° one apartment of her home secures from 


loom set of blue and white china that adds ap- 
preciably to the beauty and effect of the apart- 
ment, which is an eminently delightful and 
homely one. 

The possibilities of many an old room are 
never grasped until some clever man or woman 
takes a fancy to make something of it. Old 
grained wood-work in the ugly fashion of a few 
decades since may be made a thing of beauty 
with its quaint Colonial lines so often found in 
small, unpretentious old houses. Fireplaces 
whieh are in their erstwhile state eyesores un- 
speakable may be made the centre of attraction 
with a fresh coat of paint or an artistic Ori- 
ental drapery, and the smaller the window-panes 
the more easily is the effect of quaintness 
achieved. 

A rug or matting is always best for the din- 
ing-room, preferably the former, as the unavoid- 
able crumbs are easily shaken out of such a floor 
covering. The same matting as is used on the 
floor may be used as an effective dado, topped 
by a chair-moulding in white to match the other 
wood-work, and a profusion of summer flowers or 
autumn leaves will make the simplest room a de- 
light. 

The owner of the pictured room has been clever 
enough to make the best of all the points in her 
ground-work, and to have no unessential fur- 
nishings. 
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THE REBELLION IN CHINA 


ITTLE JAPAN has been elected by the 
L powers of be earth to check the rebellion 
in China. Japan being nearest at hand, 
and thus able to land troops in China with in- 
comparably greater despatch than any of the 
other powers, it has been agreed—Russia being 
the last to give consent—that the Mikado’s forces 
shall proe eed to China. 
teports from Peking continue to be conflicting. 
President McKinley’s act in sending a message 
of sympathy to Germany shows that no doubt re- 
mains in the United States official mind of the 
death. of Baron von Ketteler, German minister to 
China. He is said to have been shot while riding 
to the Foreign Office, and his body butchered by 
the Boxers. Baroness von Ketteler is an Amer- 
ican girl, formerly Miss Ledyard of Detroit. 
Two of the foreign legations were reported stand- 


ing July 3, and hope was entertained that the 
foreigners might hold out for some weeks to 
come. Another report describes the streets of 


Peking as flowing with blood of the slain 
foreigners, and all the foreign legations in ruins. 
The imperial dynasty is said to have been over- 
thrown, and Prince Tuan, head of the Boxers, in 
absolute control. The Emperor is reported dead 
and the wonderful old Empress Dowager insane 
as the result of poison self-administered. All 
this at the time of writing—July 10. Prince 
Tuan gave them the choice of suicide by poison, 
or beheading. They chose the former, but the 
Empress, still crafty in a hopeless defeat, con- 
trived to take only a portion of the dose appor- 
tioned her, which had the effect of crazing in- 
stead of killing her. 

The anti-foreign rebellion is spreading rapidly 
through the north of China, and United States 
Consul Goodnow has informed the State Depart- 
ment that, should the international column meet 
with reverses, the central and southern provinces 
will revolt, which will result in the expulsion of 
foreigners from these districts, the retreat of 
international troops from the treaty ports, ruin 
of business, and complete interruption of all 
communication of the world with China. 

The idea is gaining ground that the resources 
of China have been greatly underestimated— 
both the extent of her armament and the ability 
of her troops, which have manifested marked 
improvement as compared with their action in 
the war with Japan. Conservative judgment now 
is that it will require an army of 350,000 fighting 
at least three years to put down the rebellion in 
China, if reports concerning its purpose and 
operation are correct. 

All hope of relieving Peking has been tempo- 
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rarily abandoned. The international column is 
besieged in Tien-tsin by a horde of Chinese sur- 
rounding the city, who have nearly succeeded in 
cutting the communications of the internationals. 
Supplies of the latter are running low, and all 
the wells in the city and vicinity have been 
poisoned by the Boxers, thus threatening the 
foreigners with a water famine. The seriousness 
of this situation, and the probable annihilation of 
3000 Russians who started for the relief of Pe- 
king three weeks ago, are causes which influenced 
Russia to overcome, for the moment at least, her 
distrust of Japan, and give consent to the Japan- 
ese army proceeding at once to China. While 
Japan is to lead the attack upon China, the na- 
tions are to assemble troops in reserve. Imme- 
diately the report of Baron von Ketteler’s death 
was verified, 16,000 German troops were despatch- 
ed for China. The Emperor in a parting address 
bade his men not turn back till they had raised 
the German flag over the gates of Peking. More 
German troops are expected to start in the near 
future. The war-cry of the Germans is, “ Down 
with the barbarians!” Says an official journal: 
“There is no speaking of Chinese civilization. 
It is the barbarism of China, and the barbarians 
must be destroyed.” 

Orders have been issued by the United States 
government directing troops numbering 6254 to go 
to the East. These have been withdrawn from 
Cuba, Porto Rico, posts in the United States, and 
are nominally despatched to the Philippines. 
They will, however, proceed vid Nagasaki, where 
they will be diverted to China if need requires. 
Recruiting stations are active enlisting men. 
The quota allowed the army under existing law 
is short 4000. This deficiency will be supplied, 
but while applications to enlist for China are 
pouring in at the War Department from every 
section of the country, the Department expressly 
declines to enlist men other than for general 
service. The authorities still deny that a state 
of war exists in China, and will not admit even 
that the probability exists. At the same time, 
the War Department is taking every precaution 
to guard against surprises. 


A SUN-SPOT YEAR 

HE intensely hot weather and severe electrical 

storms generally experienced this summer 
are said to be due to the fact that this is a sun- 
spot year. The largest sun spot ever seen has 
recently been discovered. It measures 20,000 
miles across, and is visible to the naked eye. 
Sun spots are supposed to be indications of great 
activity in the sun. Some force similar to vol- 
canic action causes these wonderful caverns to 
appear on the sun’s surface, and many theorists 
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hold that this same force is accountable not alone 
for atmospheric disturbances of the earth, but 
for wars and business upheavals. 

The sun spots appear at intervals of about 
eleven years. The theory is that previous 
to the time when the spots become visible the 
sun’s forces are gathering for the manifesta- 
tions. During the period of their continuance 
intense energy prevails, and as the spots dis- 
appear there is a corresponding diminution of 
energy. Whatever the connection, if any, corre- 
sponding to these sun eras, we have eras of his- 
tory as follows: 

To go no further back than 1856, a sun-spot 
year, there was the outbreak of war in the 
Crimea. The next sun-spot year the civil war 
was raging in the United States, the great 
tragedy of Lincoln’s death had occurred. In 
1878, again the sun spots, and human energy im- 
pelled to revolutions in France and the Russo- 
Turkish war. In 1889 the sun spot is identified 
with the Roumelian revolution, the Nihilist out- 
break in Russia, and war with the Afghans. 
This year the largest sun spot ever seen appears, 
and while the sun’s energy has been increasing 
for this marvellous exhibition of its force, fierce 
fires of patriotism, of greed of gain, of love for 
humanity—all these great forces of human nature 
have been wonderfully displayed in the Spanish- 
American war, the British-Boer war, the Philip- 
pine war, and finally the war in China. 

The disappearance of the sun spots is associ- 
ated with financial crashes and periods of intense 
business depression. Jevons, the celebrated 
economist, does not hesitate to embrace these 
associated solar and business phenomena in the 
relation of cause and effect. In his work on 
political economy he points out how financial 
movements are caused by the sun’s action as 
manifested in spots, explaining that solar heat 
affects harvests and produces the booms and 
crashes of the business world. 

A curious phase of sun-spot influence has lately 
been manifest among the Indians in the North- 
west. A number of tribes near Winnipeg left 
the reservations and concentrated on an island 
because, fearing the sun spot means that the 
fire which is to destroy the world is to come 
this summer, they reasoned that their chance 
of salvation was better surrounded by water 
on an island than among the wooden build- 
ings of the reservations. As often happens 
when, for any cause, a great number of Indians 
assemble at one place, trouble broke out among 
them, and an appeal was sent to the War 
Department for troops, which, however, were 
eventually not deemed necessary to quell the 
disturbance. This incident suggests that it is 
possible for the sun spots to be identified with 
riots, revolution, and bloodshed, which, however, 
draw their energy from forces resident this side 
the sun. 


LABOR SETTLEMENTS 


HE St. Louis street-car strike has been highly 
exciting. The trouble grew out of the 
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street-car company’s opposition to the labor 
unions. This strike was remarkable for the at- 
tacks made by the strikers on women. Any wo- 
man who attempted to ride on a street car 
manned by “ scab” labor was liable to be forcibly 
taken from the car by the strikers, One hun- 
dred and fifty such attacks on women occurred. 
The strikers numbered 3500, who remained out of 
work for two months. During the progress of 
the strike 14 persons were killed, 70 wounded by 
bullets, 150 otherwise injured, and 3 driven in- 
sane. The strikers lost in wages $448,000. The 
loss to the street-car company was about $200,- 
000. A further loss to the city in business is 
estimated at $70,000,000, and the cost to the 
municipal government for extra police and 
sheriff’s posse was $300,000. 

The protracted labor trouble in Chicago has 
been brought to an end. This resulted in loss to 
labor and business interests of $17,000,000. 


WOMEN HERE AND THERE 


A STRIKING feature of the Rough Riders’ re- 

union at Oklahoma City, July 4, was an ex- 
hibition of steer-roping in which a woman— 
shall one say a “lady cowboy?” — engaged. 
This sport was voted by those who witnessed it 
as just a shade less cruel than bull-fighting. A 
steer is lassoed by the cowboy, who gallops at full 
speed and trips the frightened animal, which is 
thrown ten, twenty, and thirty feet; and after 
turning a somersault in the air, it falls on its 
side, or its head, or its haunches. Several of the 
steers were so badly hurt by the fall they had to 
be shot. The young woman who scored a success 
in this lariat performance has a parallel in 
Spain, where women have recently appeared in 
the ring as bull-fighters. 

Women have lately met with two conspicuous 
legal reverses. In Tennessee, women have been 
refused admission to the bar. In Iowa, Judge 
Frank W. Eichelberger has granted an injunction 
restraining the municipal officers of Ottumwa 
from accepting a conditional gift from Andrew 
Carnegie of $50,000 for a library on which the 
citizens of the town, including women, had voted 
favorably. The judge’s decision was based on 
the ground that the vote of the citizens was il- 
legal because the Constitution does not recognize 
as voters any except adult male citizens. 

English women have established a movement 
to set aside the laws by which daughters are left 
without a heritage. Under the operation of these 
laws, the son inherits the father’s title and pros- 
pects, without reference to the daughter of the 
family, and in the absence of a son the peer is 
deemed childless, no matter how many daughters 
he may have. The daughters are often left desti- 
tute while the valuable estate of a father goes 
hunting for heirs. The movement to abrogate 
these laws had its inception in the announcement 
that Queen Victoria has determined to make the 
Duke of Fife’s daughters eligible to succeed to 
his dukedom in the event of his having no sons. 
Up to the present time the Duke and his wife, 
Princess Louise of Wales, have only daughters. 
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HOME-MADE CORDIALS 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


ficiently high esteem. In the household of 

city folk it is usually regarded with a half- 
contemptuous amusement, as an old-fashioned 
countrified product, and ranked with such com- 
paratively innocuous brews as root beer and 
elderberry wine. Such things, they think, may 
serve to tickle the palates of the dwellers in 
country districts, but are almost beneath the 
contempt of those sophisticated persons who are 
familiar with Benedictine and Maraschino, 
Chartreuse, and créme de menthe. 

With these rich and high-priced importations 
the home-made cordial makes no effort to enter 
into competition, although a _ well-compounded 
cherry or peach liqueur is hard to equal, either 
in flavor of stimulating qualities, by even foreign 
products. But there is a large and respectable 
class of home-brewed beverages which are pal- 
atable in hot weather and valuable in sickness. 
They are easy to make, and are of trifling ex- 
pense either to the country resident, who has a 
garden and meadows stocked with small fruits 
at her command, or to the woman condemned to 
pass her summers in town, where she can pur- 
chase all the products of field and orchard at a 
reasonable sum. The labor of picking over the 
fruit, and putting it up for grape shrub, cherry 
liqueur, raspberry royal, and the like, is no 
greater than that involved in making fruit jel- 
lies, and less than that demanded in preparing 
preserved, pickled, or brandied fruit. 

Several cordials can be made in connection 
with the other operations of fruit-conserving. 
The manufacture of liqueurs or syrups is an ad- 
mirable method for disposing of the superfluous 
juice that always flows from cooked fruit, and 
usually far exceeds the quantity required for the 
preserves or jam. 

Not all fruit may be converted into liqueurs 
to good advantage. Those whose taste, when 
cooked, is lacking in a positive tang, as pears, 
plums, cherries, and most apples, are of little 
value in cordials, while those fruits with an es- 
pecially distinctive flavor, as raspberries, cur- 
rants, peaches, and grapes are desirable. When 
a decided taste is lacking, spices, brandy, lemons, 
and the like must be employed to furnish ac- 
cents, as it were, and give zest and character to 
the liqueurs. 


. ‘HE domestic liqueur is seldom held in suf- 


CURRANT SHRUB 

One gallon ripe red currants. 

One pint vinegar. 

One quart cold water. 

Put the berries and water over the fire where 
they will heat slowly, but not boil. They must 
be broken by heating just enough to make the 
juice flow readily. When this point is reached 
add the vinegar, and let all stand together for 
five hours. Squeeze the juice and measure it. To 


every pint allow one pound of white sugar. Put 
on the stove, bring to a boil, and keep boiling 
fifteen minutes. Cool, bottle, and seal. A tea- 
spoonful of this added to a glass of water is a 
refreshing drink for hot weather. 


GRAPE SHRUB 


This may be made by the same recipe. A 
rather tart grape is preferable to a sweet one. 
Ripe wild grapes are especially good. Either of 
these shrubs may be served like a foreign cor- 
dial, in small glasses which’ have just been filled 
with crushed ice. 


RASPBERRY ROYAL 

Three quarts ripe red raspberries. 

One quart good cider vinegar. 

Let them stand together twenty-four hours, 
then squeeze, strain, and measure. To each pint 
of the liquid allow one pound of white sugar. 
Put all together in a preserving-kettle, and boil 
half an hour, skimming constantly until clear. 
When cool, add to each quart of the shrub a full 
gill of French brandy. Bottle and seal. This is 
an excellent liqueur to use as a pousse-café. 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR 


Turn a gallon of raspberries, red or black, 
into a stone crock; mash them well with a pota- 
to-beetle, or wooden paddle, and pour over them 
enough good cider vinegar to cover them one 
inch deep. Spread a piece of mosquito-net over 
the top of the crock to keep out insects, and 
set in the sun for the day, stirring half a dozen 
times during the day. At night squeeze the ber- 
ries in a vegetable-press, throw the pulp away, 
and put another gallon of berries into the vine- 
gar and juice. Let these also stand in the sun 
all day. Squeeze them, and measure liquid re- 
maining. To each quart allow one pint of water, 
and to each three pints of the mingled liqhid 
allow five pounds of white sugar. Heat in a 
preserving-kettle until the sugar melts, and then 
bring to a boil, skimming off the scim as fast 
as it rises. Cook two or three minutes, until 
all the scum has been removed and the liquid 
is clear. Take from the fire, strain and bottle 
while warm. Seal the corks and keep in a cellar 
or cool, dark closet. 

Raspberry vinegar may be made from the 
liquid left over from jam by adding to each pint 
of this half a pint each of vinegar and of 
water, and a pound of white sugar. The juice 
will already be partially sweetened by the sugar 
cooked with the jam. Bring all to a boil and 
skim, and when clear, strain and bottle before 
it cools. 


BLACKBERRY CORDIAL 


For this purpose either wild or cultivated 
blackberries may be used. Put a gallon of them 
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over the fire in a preserving-kettle. Do not boil, 
but let them heat gradually, stirring and break- 
ing them often with a wooden spoon or paddle. 
When the juice flows freely squeeze them in a 
vegetable-press. If the berries are juicy you 
should obtain from a gallon of them a full quart 
of juice. To this quantity allow a pound of 
sugar. Tie up in little bags of thin muslin one 
teaspoonful of ground cloves and two teaspoon- 
fuls each of ground cinnamon and allspice and 
of grated nutmeg. Stir the sugar until it is 
dissolved in the juice, add the spices, and heat 
all together. After the juice boils cool fifteen 
minutes, skimming often. Turn into a_ bowl, 
and keep it covered until it cools. When entire- 
ly cold strain; add a pint of brandy, bottle and 
seal, 

This is excellent for use in cases of stomach 
or bowel troubles. 


WILD CHERRY LIQUEUR 

Wash wild cherries and pack them in wide- 
mouthed glass jars, arranging alternate layers 
of sugar and fruit and pounding them hard with 
a wooden paddle in order to break the cherries 
and make the juice flow. Allow half a coffee- 
cupful of sugar to each quart of the fruit. When 
the jar has as much fruit and sugar as it can 
hold, pour in slowly good brandy or whiskey, al- 
lowing it to sink into the spaces left. Let each 
jar stand a few minutes to allow the liquor to 
penetrate the chinks, and then add more, until 
the jar is on the verge of overflow. Put on air- 
tight covers, and let the jars stand in a dark 
closet for four months. At the end of that time 
turn the contents into a wooden bowl, bruise 
and mash them with a potato beetle, and then 
squeeze and strain. Bottle the liquid thus pro- 
cured. It is a delicious after-dinner cordial. If 
Morello cherries are used, crush half a dozen 
pits and put with each quart of the fruit. The 
flavor will not be equal to that of the wild 
cherry even then. 


PEACH LIQUEUR 

When preserving or brandying peaches drain 
off the superfluous syrup before the liquor is 
added. Put it over the fire and boil ten minutes 
-—~longer, if it is not as thick as good cream at 
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the end of that time. Skim and strain through a 
hair sieve. To each quart of such liquid add a 
half-pint of good French brandy. Bottle and 
seal. This, when heated, makes a delicious sauce 
for puddings, boiled or baked. 


GRAPE ‘JUICE 


Heat ripe grapes over a slow fire until the 
juice flows readily. Do not allow them to boil. 
Crush, squeeze, and strain. To each quart of the 
juice allow one pound of white sugar. Bring this 
gradually to a boil, and when it reaches this 
point take from the stove. Bottle at once. Seal 
and keep in a eool, dark place. 


RASPBERRY, STRAWBERRY, OR CURRANT SYRUP NO. 1 
Crush the fruit and to every quart of it add 
one pint of water. Let this stand overnight. 
Next morning express the juice, and to each pint 
allow a pound and a half of sugar. Put over the 
fire, boil for twenty minutes, skimming often. 
When cold bottle and seal. This cannot be used 
as a cordial, but a teaspoonful of it added to a 
glass of iced-water makes a refreshing drink, 
and it is of use in flavoring jellies, blanc-manges, 
icings, etc. 
RASPBERRY, STRAWBERRY, OR CURRANT SYRUP NO. 2 


Make a syrup of one pound of white sugar and 
one pint of water. Boil until it spins a thread, 
skimming before it comes to the boil. Have 
ready one pint of juice, expressed from the fresh 
fruit. Add it to the syrup, and boil for forty 
minutes. Bottle and seal while hot. 


LEMON CORDIAL 


Peel six lemons, cutting the rind very thin. 
Squeeze the fruit in a lemon-seueezer and free 
the juice from seeds and pulp. Pour over peel 
and juice two quarts of good whiskey. Add to 
this two ounces of sweet almonds, one ounce of 
bitter almonds (shelled, but not blanched), and 
quarter of a pound of green ginger, well bruised. 
Let this stand, closely covered, for ten days, 
stirring it often. At the end of that time strain 
it, and add to it a syrup made by dissolving two 
pounds of white sugar in a pint of boiling water. 
This must be cooled before it is put with the 
lemon. Mix well, strain, and bottle. 





ON CULINARY TOPICS 


S. E. M., Sourn Brirrarn.—It is always best 
to turn vegetables, etce., out into a china or an 
earthenware dish soon after the can in which 
they were packed is opened. Some articles con- 
tain an acid which, when exposed to the air, 
acts upon the tin. While the result of this 
action may not be dangerous it imparts to the 
contents of the can a coppery, metallic taste 
that is not pleasant. 


R. G. M.—Pickled peaches are best made with 
fruit which is not too ripe. Cut in half and take 
out the stones and then peel fifty peaches. Put 


a pint of vinegar and one and one-half pounds 
of granulated sugar in the kettle, and add six or 
eight small spice bags and when the sugar is dis- 
solved, the peaches. The spice-bags are made 
of a circular piece of cheese-cloth about three 
inches in diameter. In each is put a few whole 
cloves, a few pieces of whole mace, and the same 
quantity of stick cinnamon and green ginger. 
Tie up with heavy thread. Boil the peaches until 
they are soft, testing them with a fork. Leave 
a spice-bag in each jar when putting up, to add 
to the flavor. Pears may be put up after the 
same rule. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


L. G.—The best way to entertain a party of 
young people where cards and dancing are not 
to be among the features of attraction, is by 
some sort of a contest. One of the most amus- 
ing evenings that I have heard of lately was 
where the hostess provided for each man who 
was to come a cheap straw hat, which he had to 
trim, selecting from all kinds of odds and ends 


of trimming gotten together for the purpose 
a suitable decoration. The young women each 
had to make a neck-tie from bits of silk and 


satin that the hostess provided. This “pin and 
thimble ” contest aroused much merriment, and 
when all was ready a vote was taken as to which 
was the prettiest hat and the best-made tie, and 
prizes were awarded accordingly. As a trophy 
of the evening every girl carried home one of 


the hats, and every man a tie. Another con- 
test certain to cause much fun is a “ smelling 
bee.” Into small bottles are put all sorts of dif- 


ferent liquids, and in papers folded like pow- 
der-papers are put spices and different chopped 
and powdered articles. Every one is provided with 
a card and pencil, and against a number puts 
down what he or she guesses the contents of 
the numbered bottles and packages to be. A 
prize goes to the most successful guesser. A 
tasting contest on the same order aroused fun, 
and an amateur auction is another good enter- 
tainment. For the latter the hostess provides 
a number of packages, large and small, wrapped 
in tissue-paper—any kind of amusing trifles. 
Each guest has a certain number of beans, and 
an amateur auctioneer (who must be witty) 
auctions off the packages. Nothing is opened 
until after it has been knocked down to the 
highest bidder, and all must bid in ignorance of 
what they are getting. An entertainment on 
another order is where on the back of each 
guest is pinned, on entering, a card bearing in 
large black letters the name of some famous 
person in past or present fiction or history. 
Every one is unconscious of whom he represents, 
but must guess his name from the way in which 
he is addressed and talked to by the others, as 
he is treated as it is supposed the character 
would be treated whom he personates. The 
object is to keep every one guessing all the 


evening. Any well-chosen charades are always 
sure to take with young people, and flower- 


guessing contests or book contests, such as you 
will find described in answer to G. M.S, Bazar 
No. 19, are good. Read also answer to “ Kady” 
in No. 20. 


E. X. M.—Of course you are quite certain 
that the gentleman of whom you write- desires 
your acquaintance as much as you would like to 


know him, and are sure that if he had any 
means to secure an introduction to you he 
would have done so long ago. But you feel that 
there is nothing he can do courteously, and you 
wish to take the initiative. Reading between 
the lines of your little, questioning note, I can 
see that you have the right spirit, so I shall ad- 
vise you to ask the rector of the church that 
you both attend to introduce you to the young 
man’s mother or sister. A way to meet the 
young man will thus be made easy, and this 
plan is better than to ask for an introduction to 
the gentleman. Your words of praise are much 
appreciated. 


A Reaper.—An invitation to a reception, which 
is given by the hostess for the purpose of having 
her friends meet the lady receiving with her, 
demands from the guests an after-call on the 
guest of honor and upon the hostess if the re- 
ception is large and formal enough to warrant 
an after-call; if it is not a large affair, it is 
polite for the guests to include the name of the 
lady for whom the tea is given, in their calling- 
lists and invite her to the days or teas they 
may give, calling upon her, of course, before 
sending an invitation, if they have not made her 
acquaintance before the reception. 


J. E. M.—At a hotel or restaurant the order of 
service should be the same as in a private house 
at a dinner table. Soup and fish are under no 
circumstances served or eaten together any- 
where by well-bred persons. The ordering from 
a menu may be simplified by ordering two or 
three courses at once instead of one at a time, 
but the different articles are served separately. 
Yes, one should say “ please” and “thank you” 
to a servant whenever it is not noticeably con- 
spicuous to do so; for instance, in requesting 
anything especial from a servant one should al- 
ways say “ please ” and “ thank you,” but when a 
servant is passing a dish around the table, or 
regularly serving a course in any regular way, 
it is not necessary to use the “handles” of 
speech. 


Neptune.—I wish that I had the space to ex- 
plain why I can answer none of your questions in 
the affirmative. After a little reflection you 
will understand why it would be improper for 
a young woman to correspond regularly with a 
man whom she has met away from home in the 
summer, unless she is engaged to him, and that 
it would not be good taste to invite a man to 
visit her unless she is planning a house party 
and he is to be one with other visitors. Should 
he come to the town, however, for some special 
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purpose, as to attend a dance, it would be per- 
missible for the girl’s mother, or her natural 
— to write and ask him to stop at the 
ouse. The girl herself should not give the in- 
vitation. Nor should a girl ever assist a caller 
to put on his overcoat unless he is too infirm to 
do it himself; nor should she take a man’s arm 
when walking with him in the evening; it is sel- 
dom done nowadays, although not really improp- 
er. A man is always presented to a woman; the 
form of introduction is, “ Miss Smith, may I pre- 
sent Mr. White to you?” 


E. R. M.—On general principles the man should 
be the one to suggest a correspondence; it would 
be rather lacking in delicacy and good taste for 
a woman to ask a man to write to her unless 
there was some very good reason for so doing. 
It is better that a man and woman should not 
correspond until they are engaged to be mar- 
ried or, at least, have an understanding; other- 
wise it lays the woman open to criticism and 
even ridicule. One usually answers a friendly 
letter within a month or three weeks, but there 
are no regular laws. Between friends rules of 
etiquette do not obtain, and presumably none but 
friends would care to correspond. No, a lady 
should not send a gift, however trifling, to a 
gentleman unless the conditions are unusual, as 
when she is under obligations to him which she 
is unable to repay, and sends him a little present 
as a token of her appreciation and gratitude; 
erdinarily a lady would not send a gift to an 
acquaintance or even a friend of the other sex 
unless she were engaged to him. Remember a 
man always likes and respects a woman much 
more for letting him go more than half-way in 
making any advances. 


Ou10.—A simple, easily-prepared-at-home menu 
for a late fall wedding would be— 
Hot bouillon. 

Creamed oysters. Lettuce sandwiches. 
Jellied chicken. Celery with mayonnaise. 
Ice-cream. Cake. 

Candies. Coffee. 


Canned bouillon may be bought, flavored and 
heated at home, and served in cups. Do not 
serve the creamed oysters in paper cases; it 
would be too mussy; pastry patties could be 
used, but the usual way to serve them at wed- 
dings is on an entrée-plate with a sandwich. The 
sandwiches should be made of thin buttered 
white or graham bread, with a lettuce leaf, and 
mayonnaise or cream-cheese mixture. Chicken 
jelly is easily prepared, and is pretty and deco- 
rative in moulds on a supper table, and very 
good with celery salad. The ice-cream, I sup- 
pose, may be bought; if not, substitute Spanish 
home-made cream, or cold caramel custard. The 
fashionable fall and winter wedding-tour for 
Eastern couples, and Western ones too, who can 
afford to go so far, is to take in Washington, go 
as far South as Asheville or Thomasville, North 
Carolina, then on to Palm Beach, and even to 
St. Augustine, Florida. En route home a stop 
at New York is, of course, included. A shorter 
and less expensive tour for a Western couple 
would be a trip to some of the pretty half sum- 
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mer resorts near Chicago and on the Lakes. The 
wardrobe that a bridegroom takes on his wed- 
ding-trip should include a travelling suit with 
a sack-coat, a dinner-coat evening costume, a 
frock-coat costume, and an outing or golf suit, 
with, of course, a dressing-gown and all the ne- 
cessary underwear and small articles, and besides 
a Derby, a high silk hat, and a soft cap. The 
bride should take, besides her brand-new “ going 
away” travelling dress, an older one and some 
extra shirt-waists, a pretty high-necked dinner 
dress for evening wear at hotels, a golf or rainy- 
day short-skirted costume, and an outing hat 
and a regular travelling hat. She will take, be- 
sides, all the et ceteras of her toilet, a pretty 
wrapper, and a bath-gown. When about seventy- 
five persons are asked to a wedding, it is cor- 
rect to send engraved invitations as well as the 
engraved announcements after the wedding, but 
announcements need not be sent to those who 
have received the invitations. 


JOcELYN Harwis.—1. When calling on a fam- 
ily of a mother any two daughters, even if 
acquainted with only one daughter, leave two 
ecards and ask for the ladies. The mother may 
use her judgment about appearing, but you 
must show that you recognize her as mistress 
of the household. 2. When the mother of the 
young woman upon whom you call answers the 
door-bell herself greet her pleasantly and intro- 
duce yourself, asking for the daughter and say- 
ing, when you hear that the daughter is out, 
that you will leave cards so that your visit will 
be sure to be returned; if the mother asks you 
to come in, it would be courteous to comply and 
stay a little while talking to her. 3. When call- 
ing at a house where there are visitors and you 
know that they would be glad to meet you, leave 
ecards for the ladies of the house—two are enough 
—and cards for the visitors—one—and ask for 
all the ladies—three cards are enough for an un- 
married woman to leave on any single family; 
a married woman leaves her husband’s cards in 
addition, and a sister her brother’s. 4. When 
your brother calls on a young woman, and her 
mother answers his ring with the word that 
her daughter is ‘not in, he should leave two cards 
and follow the rules given for question 2. 5. 
Visiting-cards are always handed to the ser- 
vant who opens the door. No, names are not 
sent up and cards left afterwards; names are 
only sent in place of cards when the visits are so 
informal that cards are unnecessary. 6. It 
would have been more courteous on the part of 
the bride to ask for her friend’s mother when 
making a call, but perhaps because she was a 
stranger in the neighborhood, and the older lady 
had not sent a card or called upon her, she felt 
it was not necessary; it was, however, a breach 
of etiquette. 7. Church-wedding invitations de- 
mand only a call on the bride if the recipient 
is not acquainted with the bride’s parents. 8. 
An invitation to a wedding reception demands, 
from a woman who is unable to accept, a card 
for the bride’s parents, or their representative ; 
from a man, two cards; the cards sent from the 
same family need not be enclosed in separate 
envelopes. It is not obligatory to send the bride 
and bridegroom any cards. 
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BY MARGARET 


United Daughters of the Confederacy 

shows that organization to be in a most 
flourishing condition. Twenty-one States and 
Territories have organizations representing a 
total membership of 17,259. The aim of the 
society, to preserve the historic spots and per- 
petuate the memory of the heroes of the Con- 
federate army, is being definitely carried out. 
One of the interesting events of the year was the 
unveiling of the monument erected by the 
U. D. C., in Hollywood, to Miss Winnie Davis, 
the Daughter of the Confederacy. It was esti- 
mated that there were at least twenty thousand 
persons in the cemetery during the unveiling of 
this monument. The Confederate Museum at 
Richmond, Virginia, has been enriched by a great 
many important relics and pictures of persons 
prominent in the Confederacy. The last annual 
meeting of the society was held at Richmond, 
on the invitation of the Richmond Chapter. 
Some of the motions adopted were that the 
various State divisions of this society use their 
influence with the State Legislatures, endeavor- 
ing to secure the adoption as legal holidays of 
June 3 and January 19. These days are, respect- 
ively, the birthdays of Jefferson Davis and Robert 
E. Lee. The society has established a Cross of 
Honor, which is bestowed upon surviving Con- 
federate veterans and to descendants of veterans. 
A bronze cross with the battle flag on the face 
surrounded by a wreath of laurel bears the in- 
scription “The Southern Cross of Honor.” On 
the reverse side is the motto of the Confederate 
States, “Deo Vindice,” the dates “ 1861--65,” 
with the inscription “ From the U. D. C. to the 
U. C. V.” These crosses are only bestowed 
where the recipient, in addition to his right to 
wear one, receives a character endorsement from 
the Confederate Camp of his State. One of the 
efforts of the association is toward the suppres- 
sion of the title “war of the rebellion” as ap- 
plied to the civil war. A recommendation that 
this name be obliterated from the histories used 
in the South, and the name “war between the 
States” substituted, has been adopted by the 
association, and its furtherance undertaken. It 
is interesting, in this connection, to note that 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, at 
their congress a year ago, pledged themselves, 
through their delegates, to use their influence to 
have the latter phrase substituted. The U. D. C. 
wants the criticised phrase eliminated from the 
daily press, from the histories, and so far as pos: 
sible from the speech of people. A list of the 
largest newspapers throughout the country that 
make use of this title of the civil war was read 


To sixth annual report, just issued, of the 
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to the U. D. C. at this latest annual meeting. 
There is no desire on the society’s part to keep 
alive any bitterness between the two sections 
of what is now a common country; rather a wish 
to preserve and pass on a history of the heroic 
valor of the South during the civil war. A large 
part of the society’s purpose is philanthropic, 
and relates to the succor and relief of any needy 
Confederate veterans or their descendants. The 
next annual meeting will be held at Montgomery, 
Alabama. Invitations were also received from 
the Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, and from the New 
York City Chapter, U. D. C. It is probable the 
invitation from New York will receive precedence 
at the next convention. Mrs. Edwin G. Weed, 
of Florida, an account of whom, with her picture, 
has already appeared in the Bazar, is the pres- 
ent president of the society. 





HE work of the Educational Committee of the 

General Federation is many-sided. Miss 
Margaret J. Evans, chairman, says that four 
years ago the committee started out with the 
motto “Information before reformation,’ and 
for two years it thoroughly informed itself of the 
needs of the schools and the most feasible means 
of filling those needs. For the last two years 
the committee has been working for the three 
things which seem to it the most important after 
this campaign of information. These are the 
establishment of manual. training in _public- 
school curricula, the incorporation of kinder- 
gartens as a part of the State system of public 
schools, and the maintenance of vacation schools 
in the larger towns where statistics show a tre- 
mendous increase of crime during the summer 
months, and the systematic teaching of morals 
in the publie schools. Miss Evans explains, in 
reference to this latter idea, that it does not at 
all mean religious teaching; it means the teach- 
ing in a systematic and scientific way, to be de- 
vised by the educators of the land, of thx funda- 
mental principles of morality, such as all sects 
and creeds may unite upon. “I would have,” 
she says, “ morals taught by concrete examples, 
beginning in the kindergarten with stories of 
great and good persons, and bringing the work 
up through historical examples, biography, fa- 
mous essays, and the like. The educators would 
have to devise some working plan; but they have 
evolved ways of teaching history without giving 
offence, and they might, I am sure, do the same 
thing with morals.” 

Miss Evans speaks, too, particularly of the de- 
sire of the committee to extend kindergarten 
work in the country schools, and to this end it 
advocates special training of country-school 








teachers in these methods. In Minnesota the 
club women have taken up most cordially some 
of the committee’s recommendations in regard to 
the cleanliness and decorations of school-houses 
and school-grounds. The City Improvement Com- 
mittee of Minneapolis offers prizes to the school- 
children for the best-kept flower-gardens. The 
seeds are given to the children and the gardens 
are planted in the home yards; the prizes are 
fine large pictures, and the gardens are graded 
so that each school-room works in unison in an 
effort to win a picture for its walls. The club 
women do all the visiting of the gardens. Last 
year twenty-five pictures were given away. The 
result is not only in favor of the improvement 
of the school-house, but the work itself has a 
valuable moral influence. Whole neighborhoods 
have been improved by the subtle teachings of 
these neat and attractive little gardens. 

HE club recently formed in Denver, Colorado, 

for the study of the Church in all its ramifi- 
cations has met with instant and remarkable 
success. Though started at an apparently in- 
opportune moment—in May, just when the great 
number of clubs centred in Denver were finishing 
a year of effort, and women were turning away 
from club interests rather than towards them, 
the league brought at once an inspiring and im- 
pressive response. The club is called “ The Lec- 
tern League,” and though from its constitution 
would seem to be confined to the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome, is, in fact, a move- 
ment entered into by representatives of all de- 
nominations and from all the parishes of the 
city. Its object, as formally stated in the con- 
stitution, is “ The perfect understanding of the 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church in its uni- 
versal relations, divine and human.” The work 
is conducted under five departments—Biblical, 
Historical, Liturgical, Missionary, and Art and 





Music. At the meetings, which will be held on 
the first and third Fridays of every month 


from October to June, papers appropriate to each 
department will be read and discussed. The 
“ Biblical” group proposes a three years’ course 
of study; questions relating to the topics sche- 
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duled for each meeting will be printed on slips 
of paper and distributed, beforehand, in order 
that each member may come prepared to take 
part. Discussion is peremptory and as much a 
part of the meeting as the papers. This depart- 
ment has proved one of the most attractive of all, 
and its list of enrolment includes representa- 
tives from all denominations, promising much 
towards Christian unity. Several of the West- 
ern bishops regard the movement with enthusi- 
asm. As Mrs. John Parker Bronk, one of the 
chief founders and the president of the league, 
writes: “The bishops say that it is the only 
organization of the kind in the world, and they 
confidently look forward to see branches or 
chapters throughout the United States, and ex- 
pect that inside of five years we shall be holding 
national conventions. During the recent annual 
diocesan convention here at Denver the league 
held a meeting, which was addressed by Dr. C. 
Ernest Smith, of Baltimore. He congratulated us 
heartily on our undertaking and its phenomenal 
success. ‘No movement,’ he thought, ‘was more 
needed,’ and he knew of none that promised more 
magnificent results. Bishop Spalding, who was 
present, arose as Dr. Smith finished speaking, 
and in a voice tremulous with emotion thanked 
us for our work and what it will mean to the 
Church, and asked us for an opportunity to ad- 
dress us at length. In this day when we are de- 
voting much time and energy to the acquisition 
of worldly knowledge, and all sorts of fads, and 
often follies, have possession to exert a potent in- 
fluence on the thought of the day, it would seem 
as if there were need for some concerted effort 
on the part of church-women to neutralize and 
combat the ephemeral tendencies of the times.” 

The league has an official staff of seventeen, 
and a membership of the representative women of 
Denver numbering more than one hundred and 
twenty-five, with daily acquisitions. The league 
is diocesan, has already several non-resident mem- 
bers, and has received applications from adjacent 
towns for its constitution and by-laws, with which 
to organize branches. Mrs. Bronk, too, has re- 
ceived numerous requests to address groups of 
women preparatory to organization. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON DRESS 


Tue Constant Reaper.—The best design for 
the skirt is cut paper pattern No. 277, in BAZAR 
No. 22. This has a smooth back with inverted 
box-pleat in the back, and little fan-pleats at the 
foot of each seam, to give a pretty flare to the 
skirt. 2. Sailor hats are not nearly so popular 
as they have been in previous years, but those 
shown are in rough straw with brims of medium 
81ze. 


Leonora.—An ultra design for a cheviot skirt 
is shown in the “ Advance Fashions” in Bazar 
No. 22, page 303, but a more simple model is 
recommended. Skirt pattern No. 277, Bazar No. 
22, with the inverted box-pleat at the back and 
the little pleatings let in at the foot of each 





seam, will be quite as much in style and proba- 
bly more satisfactory. 2. The black and white 
striped taffeta can be cut with an over-skirt fall- 
ing over a deep ruffle or knife-pleating of black 
silk, following the design shown on page 429 of 
Bazar No. 23, but the pleated skirt in Bazar 
No. 22, on page 357, with bands of insertion 
across the skirt, would be a more graceful de- 
sign. 3. A light-weight cloth would make a suit- 
able cape. Let it come below the elbows. Trim 
it simply, either with stitched bands of the cloth 
or bands of stitched taffeta of the same shade, 
and finish with a little ruche and a knot of chif- 
fon ribbon at the throat. It must, of course, be 
lined with silk, and if it is of black, white satin 
is the smartest lining. 
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To Clerks, Salesmen, and Others 


on a moderate salary, a vital question is: «How can my Savings 
be invested to bring the greatest returns at middle or old age ?’’ 


3 Conditions Essential 


1. The Possibility of Investing Small Amounts. 


2. Absolute Security. 
3. A Prospect of a Fair Profit. 


The Prudential 


meets all these requirements in its profit-sharing 


Endowment Policy 


which also protects the family of the insured during the 
investment period, and returns a cash sum much in excess 
of the total premiums paid. Write for particulars. 


Address Dept. W. 
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The bicycle is an im- 
portant adjunct to 
summer travel. Take | 
your wheel with you] 
on your vacation. It 

} will make you inde- 


The ideal wh 
outing purposes is | 
The Columbia Bevel-} 
Gear Chainiess. | 
Always ready to ride. 
Alwa’s at its highest | 
efficiency. | 
¢ Mew Models, $75. 
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ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


BEWILDERED.—A bookseller ought to be able to 
tell where to find “a list of references to peri- 
odicals or other literature on any given topic.” 
we are published containing them. He 
should get you one. If he has not the enterprise, 
then if you are a New-Yorker, write yourself to 
the chief librarian at Albany, or to the head of 
your State library if you live in a different part 
of the country. You have given me no clew to 
your residence. 


QuERIST.—Those who should know say, in the 
majority of cases, arms are the first to grow fat 
and the last to become thin, this owing to the 
infrequent use of their muscles. I should argue, 
therefore, that you are likely to get stout unless 
you take yourself in hand; and also that a vig- 
orous use of the arms must tend to bring them 
into shape. Play golf and tennis. Scientific 
works on exercise and flesh say that the ten- 
dency, when an exercise is first begun, is to in- 
crease the size of the parts exercised, the increase 
afterwards disappearing. Try massage also if 
possible. 


ANNA BELLE.—By all means have your parlor 
mantel white, to match the rest of the wood-work. 
White paint, by-the-bye, belongs to Colonial 
houses, and the more you have of it the better. 
You must also remember this about such houses, 
that overcrowding is not possible. The dignity of 
space must always be borne in mind. Your 
papers should be striped or flowered, and on a 
light ground. Yellows are always appropriate. 
Avoid papers with gilt figures. Get as much 
mahogany as you can, and avoid woollens and 
materials which give stuffy effects. Over your 
vestibule glass vou can have two sets of curtains 
—that is, a thin muslin, with a China silk over- 
curtain to be drawn at night; or you can have a 


| thin curtain, with a white shade to be drawn at 


night, which is by no means so pretty; or again, 
you can have simply the China silk curtains, 
looped back during the day and drawn at night, 
this last suggestion only to be followed in case 
the glass is too thick to let people look through 
during the day. The thin muslin curtains are al- 
ways drawn top and bottom on small brass rods, 
a small heading of the muslin being left at either 
end. It is prettier to have muslin also on the 
outer door. The darker your oak wood-work the 
better. Tell your builder that he can stain it 
almost black by using pure ammonia before it is 
varnished, applying with a paint-brush. As it is 
very strong, it must be handled with care. 


A. S. D.—In another letter I answered your 
questions about papers, paints, and windows. 
This I will devote to furniture and details about 
arrangements. You have only one window in 
your library—that which opens on a covered 
veranda. Therefore, by that window arrange 
your library table and two reading-chairs. This 
must be done for light. You can do great things 
with your fireplace. Cushion the seats with a 
velours or with a Turkish material. Something 
heavy and not imflammable. Put yellow glass 
or white in the ingle nooks, white being better 
for reading. Have no draperies, but put rugs in 
front of the fire, and have some extra cushions 
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for lounging there, especially if there are steps 
leading down to the hearth. You have left little 
space for books; you must therefore fill your 
alcove with the shelves. The furniture should 
be heavier than that in the parlor, and abso- 
lutely comfortable; leather chairs or those deeply 
cushioned, with wide and roomy sofas. Your 
dining-room transom should have glass to match 
the windows below. On the supporting beam put 
jars or pitchers or bowls arranged at intervals. 
In E. A. Abbey’s pictures you will see windows 
like that. White China silk with a valance to 
match is lovely. Get mahogany furniture—a 
table, chairs, sideboard, serving-table, an extra 
table, a rug, and a screen. Buy mahogany for 
your parlor also. In the four corners put mir- 
rors, without frames but with bevelled edges, 
running from the floor to the picture-moulding, 
and cutting the corners off. This will add space. 
Treat the transom over the window also with 
jars. Put a sofa at right angles to the fire, its 
back to the door, and a screen back of the sofa. 
In front of the west window, a table, with pots 


of flowers and your silver frames, with a book | 


or two. Your piano should be in the northwest 
corner of the parlor, its keys to the wall. You 
need a table with lamps on the south side, and a 
small sofa, so that that end of the room by the 
fire will be cozy. It is better to leave the centre 
of so small a room free, therefore if you put a 
sofa next the south wall draw the table with 
lamps up by it. The best way of treating radi- 
ators is to put a shelf over them supported by 
a grille, or hung with curtains. They-are always 
ugly and hard to manage. Write to some electri- 
cal company and they will gladly send you illus- 
trated catalogues giving pictures of brackets for 
lights. . 


JupitH.—The duties of private secretary vary 
in every case, but of one thing you may always 
be sure. Any applicant for such an office must 
know not only how to read and write, but the 
best usages of good society. She must know how 
letters are to be written, so that they are written 
almost as the lady herself would write them. 
Her handwriting must not have a business look 
about it, but must be that of one accustomed 
to write easily. She must have tact, so as not 


to offend nor to overstep the proprieties, so that | 


when it becomes necessary for her to write a 
letter without its being seen by her employer, 
it can be sent without a question. Men require 
a different service, according to the places that 
they hold. A well-known newspaper editor em- 
ploys a lady to whom he gives a large salary, but 
she is thoroughly equipped in all knowledge of 
life and society. Advertise for your position. 


You ask if in good society there is a prejudice 
against the woman who works. Why, no! 
There are dividing-lines of course. Why not? 


Your interests lie apart, and the woman who 
works cannot fulfil the requirements of an idle, 
well-cared-for sister, whose obligations are all to 
the world and the position which her husband 
occupies. A lady is a lady always, and the fact 
of her being so is soon recognized; but that does 
not mean that she is always asked to dine. She 
has not the money to go as she chooses, and after 
having tried the experiment, she learns to de- 
cline. But the question is one she must decide 
for herself. 
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Diamond Condensed Soups 
Are Not Canned Soups. 


They are not SOUP STOCK.or SOUP POWDERS, 
but scientifically made from choice meats and vege- 
tables, condensed and put up in paper cartons, each 
making one quart of heavy, or two quarts of light 
soup as delicious and wholesome as can be made 
by the best cook from fresh materials NO TIN 
OR WATER TO PAY FOR—NOTHING BUT 
SOUP! Keep perfectly in any climate. A package 
may be carried in the vest pocket. Retail price 10 
cents, but if your grocer does not have them send 
us a two cent stamp with his name for Free Sample 
making a half-pint purce of any one of these 
varieties: Cream of Celery, Green Pea, Beef 
and Onion, Tomato, Bean, German Vegetable, 

THE MAXIMUM OF EXCELLENCE; THE MINIMUM OF COST, 


Diamond Soup Company, * {tiTSnie seecta" Chicago, 














What the U.S. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ena Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beaatifier” 


“We recently ordered a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetics and found one make 

of exceptional merit, viz: Malvina Cream. It is the ideal 

applicant for removing freckles, tan, sunburn, pimples, liver 

moles an¢ curing all skin diseases, the most perfect curative 

our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 

of merely covering up the imperfections. We extend to 

Malvina Cream the full endorsement of the U. 8. Health 
Reports.” A. N. TALLEY, Jr., M. D. 


Price 50c. at Draggisis or by mail postpaid. 
Use Malvina Iehthyo] Soap, 25c. a cake, 
PROF. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO, 











A TONIC 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water, 
refreshes and invigorates the entire sys- 
tem. A wholesome tonic and nerve food. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper, 











“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 








DO NOT GO 
TO THE 
SEASHORE 


The Mountains or abroad 
without a supply of .*. .°. 


all travelers. 
It removes the 
stuffiness of 
Cabin, Car or 
Room, and 
fills them with 
“the sweetness 


of living 

blossoms,”* 
Y 
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Beware or Susstitutes! 
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. 
MURRAY & LANMAN’S 


FLORIDA WATER 


It is a wonderful comfort to 








| FEDER'S 
POMPADOUR 


Skirt Protector 


(Covered by U.S. ana 


Foreign Patents) 


The Best, Hand- 
somest, and Most 
Elegant Skirt 
} Binding produced. 
| Guaranteed to Last 
as Long as the Skirt, 
4% Genuine has “ Fe- 
der’s Pompadour” 
on every yard. 7¢, 
a yard. All Dry 
Goods Stores, or 
write to 


J.W.GODDARD 


1.W. GODDARD © SONS 








LADY’S SYRINGE 





Dr. F. WILHOFT, Dept. 0, 760 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE INDIAN QUESTION 


CARLISLE, Pa., July 15, 1900. 
To “ Harper’s Bazar”: 


Your editorial in the Bazar of May 19, called 
“Exit the American Indian,” appears to be 
based upon a wrong impression. 

There are in the United States upwards of 
260,000 Indians, one-fourth of whom are full 
citizens, and a much larger proportion self-sup- 
porting. The Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes in 
the Indian Territory, the only ones who have 
indicated any desire to emigrate, number in all 
some 14,000 members; and of these less than 
5000, according to the Report of the House Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, have enrolled their 
names as in favor of a Mexican colony. Their 
chief ostensible reason is that the dryer climate 
is said to be more favorable to their health. 
Doubtless there are other motives underlying 
the movement, less plausible or less creditable 
than this; and it is well known that a land 
company in Mexico is interested in the proposed 
transfer. 

It has been asked by this company that those 
Indians who desire to move be allowed to sell or 
exchange their lands in the Territory for a given 
tract in Mexico; and a bill has been introduced 


| into Congress to provide for the trial of this 


rather doubtful experiment. No action has been 
thus far taken upon it, and it is by no means 
certain that any will be. 

These being the facts, your inference that civ- 
ilization has injured the Indian seems scarcely 


| to be justified. 


ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 

The fact that Camille Flammarion’s recent 
volume, The Unknown, has already gone into a 
second edition, testifies how widespread is the 
interest in all subjects connected with psychical 
research. Made up as it is, chiefly of absolutely 
authenticated instances of the most remarkable 
psychic manifestations, the interest in the book 


is quite natural, and argues well for the suc- 


cess of Professor Flournoy’s report of his ex- 
periments with the famous Geneva medium, which 
the Harpers will publish shortly. 

Presumably for copyright reasons, Robert W. 
Chambers’s recent novel, The Conspirators, which 


| has recently gone into its sixth edition, has been 


published in England under the title of A Gay 
Conspiracy. 

The English title is, perhaps, more nearly ex- 
pressive of the true character of the tale which, 
despite the charming love story that runs 
through it, has an underlying vein of satire that 
makes one feel that the author must have found 
no little amusement in fashioning his story. 

The English critics have spent some time dis- 
cussing whether Mr. Chambers is justified in 
taking liberties with reigning monarchs, but 
none denies the charm of his book. 


HIS BEST RATES 


Bruuirree. “ Will his creditors get anything?” 
Assetters. “ Oh, I suppose they will get about 
fifty cents on the dollar. He owns a silver mine.” 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” | 


There is no better paper published for the 
ladies than this, and the change in its form has 
improved it very greatly.—Richmond Churchman. 


From the time the Bazar was first published 
to the present my mother has been a constant 
reader, and at one time had an almost complete 
file of what she was pleased to call her “ dear 
old Bazars.” It was really amusing to see her 
when the form of the publication was changed— 
she declared she would not read it any more. 
But nevertheless she kept right on, and is now 
quite reconciled.—A “ Bazar” Admirer, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Please accept congratulations on the BAZAR 
in its new gown. It is more attractive than ever, 
which is saying a great deal.—Mrs. H. B. A., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





I want to add a word about your new BaZar. 
The change, contrary to my expectations, I con- 
fess, seems to me a thorough success, and all my 
friends say the same. You are giving us so much 
help, not only in household matters, but in the 
more intellectual lines as well. Thank you again 
and again.—Mary R. B., Oswego, New York. — 


The BAZAR grows more charming each week. 
What a brilliant company of writers you have 
gotten together! Almost every article helps me 
in some way.—R. G., South Bend, Indiana. 


The very satisfactory fashion department of 
the Bazar has been such a comfort during our 
usual summer dressmaking visitation. I was 
afraid at first that you were not going to give 
as much fashion material in the magazine as 
before, but the last few numbers are all one could 
wish in that line.—Bessie B., Tucson, Arizona. 


Harper’s Bazar is running more of the papers 
on child-training, physical and mental, for which: 
this periodical justly celebrated.—The 
American, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


is so 


Since changing its form Harper’s Bazar is 
reported to have doubled its circulation.—The 
Chronicle, San Francisco, California. 


The new Bazar is a better Bazar than ever 
before.—The Newsdealer, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


How can you give us so much for ten cents? 
I find your literary features and art-work equal 
to that in the best twentf-five-cent magazine— 
and in addition you give us all the practical, 
helpful domestic matter. Long live the new 
Bazar.—An Old Friend, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Success to the new magazine, which is much 
appreciated by myself and all my friends.—M. 
B., New York City. 


RECREATION AND 
INFORMATION BUREAU 








The Jatest innovation to aid travelers is the recent- 
ly established Recreation and Information Bureau of 
the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD 


The headquarters of this Bureau is at 1216 Broad- 
way, corner of 30th Street, New York, with branches 
in all the city ticket offices of the New York Central 
in New York and Brooklyn, and in the larger cities 
up the State through which the line passes. 

All persons, especially ladies, intending to make a 
trip for health or pleasure, will find it to their interest 


| to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by this 


system. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 40 pages, 4x8, 
gives synopsis of contents of each of twenty - seven books; 
this Catalogue sent free to any address on receipt of a postage 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 








7th EDITION 


The Conspirators 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of ‘‘ The King in Yellow.”’ 


$1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair—use a dissolver, or, better yet, use a razor. 
Both have the same effect. Z 
ms To kill hair growth—investigate our common-sense, home | 
Ay treatment. Kills by absorption. Circular in plain, sealed 
envelope, on application. | 








at druggists’. 25c. size of us. 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 
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THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER'S BAZAR for July 28th will contain, among many others, the 
following interesting and timely features: 





HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION....William Dean Howells 
(8th Paper.) With three illustrations by Orro BACHER. 


JOHNNY WATTS’ MONEY. (Story)............... okiect 6 oomliaes Julia Magruder 
With illustrations by W. L. Jacoss, 


SHOULD CHILDREN HEAR BABY TALK?............... Marguerite Merington 


A brilliant presentation of a question which deserves the attention of every parent. 


BOOK-BINDING AS A FINE ART............ ccc cccweecee eeees Alice M. Kellogg 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


A remarkably interesting discussion of the beautiful work of Miss NoRDOFF and Miss PRAT 
in an art rapidly winning appreciation. 


fc = a. ce coh eaa w ete ee oe oe Sarah Grand 
Illustrated by A. I. KELLER. 
The second instalment of this fascinating novel. 


FASHIONS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION...............0..00e00s A. T. Ashmore 
Illustrated by CAROLINE L. GoopwIn. 


The most interesting and best illustrated account yet given to the American public of the 
fashions at the great Fair. 


ee De I, Be CIN 6 occ ccc svccccascccccscceowes Katharine de Forest 


One of Miss DE Forest's charming letters. 


THE WORLD’S CONVENTION OF THE W.C.T.U............. Rebecca Insley 

(Official Reporter) 

A complete account of the work accomplished by this great Congress in Edinburgh, with 
stories of the women who were present. 


THE CHILD AND ITS WORLD. (4th Paper)............ Caroline Benedict Burrell 
Another instalment of the series which has already won the attention of hundreds of American 
mothers. 

WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH CHINTZ..... ............ Lillie Hamilton French 


Illustrated with Photographs. 
A timely contribution appealing especially to home-makers. 


OVER-EXERCISE IN SUMMER........ ..........4---. Mary Taylor Bissell, M.D. 


One of Dr. BIssELL’s most practical and helpful contributions. 





In addition to these features there will be the usual Cut Paper Patterns, two pages of Humor, 
timely Editorial Paragraphs, and a digest of the News of the World. 


Notr.—Non-subscribers should order the BAZAR from their newsdealers in advance of its publication. 
The editions are exhausted early in each week. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and in 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of each design will be issued. 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve 
and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 
be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued designs that may still be purchased : 


306. Girl’s Eton Costume. [Illustrated in Harper's 289. Organdie Sunbonnet for Women. Illustrated 
| 


Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. : in Harper's Bazar No. 19,Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
305. Woman’s Shirred Costume. Illustrated in | 288. Child’s Sunbonnet. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Harper's Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, socts. | Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
304. Child's Madras Frock, Illustrated in Harfer’s | 287, Woman’s New Lawn Negligee. Illustrated in 
Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. __ Price, 35 cts. Harper's Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
303. Woman’s Nine-Gore Skirt and New Eton. | 486. Trianon Pichu. Illustrated in Harper's Bazar 
angen in Harper's Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. No. :8, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
rice, 50 cts. ’ . 
302. New Biouse Costume (Child’s). Illustratedin | 285. Bolero Corset Cover. Illustrated in Harper's 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 


301. Woman’s Empire Negligee. [Illustrated in | 284. Frock for Small Girl. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

300. New Parisian Bodice, Puffed Sleeves. [!lus- 283. New Kimono. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 

| 


Price, 25 cts. : : . 
299. Empire rriage Cloak. Illustrated in Har- 26a. pees use er. — ~ wom 


per’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 281. Woman’s 
, . mai Bodice with Shirred Sleeve. [llus- 
298. Child’s Night Wrapper. Titustrated in Har- trated in Harper's Basar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, 


per’s Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts 


297. Late Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in H. e | > 

7 Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. ‘Price, 25 a — | 280. Pleated Guimpe Frock. Illustrated in Har- 

296. New Model Petticoat. Illustrated in Harper's | ter’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 279. Foulard (Shirred) Costume. [Illustrated in 

205. Fancy Silk Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


Bazar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. | 278. Child’s Empire Yoke Gown. __IIlustrated in 
294. Child’s Pinafore. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar | Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
No. 21, Vol. 33. Price,25 cts. _ , | 2977. Woman’s Costume with Fan-Pleated Gored 
293. New Fitted Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s | Skirt. Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 15 
Bazar No. 2:, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. i Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. : 
292. Child's Pique Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s | 376, New Bolero and Shirred Skirt. Illustrated in 
azar NO. 20, VOl. 33. rice, 3§ cts. ’ . 
291. Bodice with Greek Sleeves. [)lustrated in Har- Harper's Bazar No. 14,Vol.33. Price,25 cts.each. 
r’s ay Oa Ma Price, 25 cts MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
290. oman s us ar (one size only) 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 307 
Price, 15 cts. to 316, inclusive, on pages 761, 762, and 763. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 























Now Ready in Book Form Just Published 


The Lady Blanche’s 
Mcloon Farm Salon 


By MARIA LOUISE POOL By LLOYD BRYCE 


This is the last novel written by the late Miss ‘* A bright and daring discussion of latter-day 
Pool. It is characteristically absorbing in in- problems. . . . A romantic love-story—entirely 
terest. fin-de-sitcle.—Albany Argus. 


Illustrated, $1 50 $1 25 














HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER’S NEW 


i2m0 SERIES OF 


Famous Copyrighted Novels 


BY CELEBRATED AUTHORS 


THE HOUSE-BOAT OW THE STYX. By 


JouN KENDRICK BANGs. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE HOUSE-BOAT. 


By JoHn KENDRICK Bans. 
LORRAINE. By Ropert W. CHAMBERS. 
THE RED AXE. By S. R. Crocxerr. 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. 
Harpinc Davis. 


By RICHARD 


ROWENY IN BOSTON. 


LoutsE Poot. 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. By Mrs. 


Joun SHERWOOD. 


THE GREAT STOWE OF SARDIS. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
TWAIN. 


By Maria 


By 





By Mark 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FouND IN | 4 ee 
A COPPER CYLINDER. By James | a 


De Muze. |THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. By H.G. 
THE REFUGEES. By Conan Doyie. | WELLS. 


PETER /IBBETSON. A NEW ENGLAND 
MAURIER. Stories. 


NUN, and Other 
By Mary E. WILKINS. 


THE DESCENDANT. By Even Gtas- | PEMBROKE. By Mary E. WILKrns. 


GOw. 


THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. 


HowELLs. 


THE BREADWINNERS. 


By GEORGE DU 


ANNE. By Constance FENIMORE WOOL- 
By W. D. | SON. 


| JUPITER LIGHTS. By Constance Fen- 


ANONYMOUS. ! IMORE WOOLSON. 


ILLUSTRATION. With the exception of “The Breadwinners ” 
(Anonymous), the books contain frontispiece portraits of the 
authors, and some of the volumes are illustrated by Du Mauiier, 
Peter Newell, C. D. Gibson, and’ others. 


BINDING. They are uniformly bound in ornamental cloth covers, 
with a tasteful design in black and gold ona red ground. All 
have gilt tops and title-pages in two colors. 


Price, 75 Cents Each 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





